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Sb IS A CONVERSATION PIECE of, more pre- 
cisely, a piece on conversation. Speech is the 
most efficient means of social intercourse, and con- 
versation is the most revealing form of speech. 
Professors David and Rosa Katz adhere to this 
point of view in their fascinating book, Conversa- 
tions with Children. The protagonist in Randall 
Jarrell’s diverting Pictures fae an Institution ex- 
presses the opposite point of view, ‘People say that 
conversation is a lost art: how often I wished it 
were!’ Though Jarrell’s quotation is the more droll 
and witty, the Katzes sustain their position by a 
brilliant recital of 141 conversations with their two 
young sons. 

Kenneth A. Brydges, a student at the University 
of Washington, recently completed a study of aca- 
demic small talk based on 476 conversations over- 
heard on the university campus. Since the “halls of 
ivy’ are supposed to seethe with learned discus- 
sions of books and reading, Mr. Brydges was asked 
to come to the university library to reveal his dis- 
coveries. He acknowledged hearing many discus- 
sions of classroom assignments, but had no record 
of conversations bearing directly upon books or 
reading 

Though the results of his experiment may be 
astonishing to a librarian, they should not be dis- 
heartening, for people do not ordinarily talk of 
books and reading. As Thomas De Quincey con- 
firrned, It is but a rare chance that books can be 
brought to bear effectually, and yet indirectly upon 
conversation; whilst to make them directly and 
formally the subjects of discussion, possengeens 
either a learned audience, or, if the audience is not 
so, much pedantry and much arrogance in the 
talker 

When the Walrus said, “The time has come to 
talk of many things,”’ he had no intention of allud- 
ing to books. He expected to talk “‘of shoes, and 
ships, and sealing wax, of cabbages and kings, and 
why the sea is boiling hot and whether pigs have 
wings.” 

The primary reason why books are not often dis- 
cussed is that reading is essentially a private and 
individual indulgence. Some librarians, ignorant of 
this fact, blithely assume that they are engaged in 
communications and strive to compete with such 
mass media as television, radio, and forum. It is 
true that reading and writing are forms of com- 
munication, but not forms that involve large audi- 
ences. Most authors hope for a wide distribution 
of their books because they desire to reach as many 
individuals as possible and thus make enough 
money to cover their publishing expenses. But a 
book is generally likened to a conversation between 
an author and his reader; a one-sided conversation 
to be sure, but a discourse that is usually couched 
in better language than is expected in any free and 
open exchange of ideas. When a person reads or 
writes, he seeks solitude; never multitude. Thus, 
there are no dire implications in the fact that people 
do not converse on books 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 


Washington, Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 





By Harry C. Bauer 


Though Mr. Brydges could reveal nothing con- 
cerning books, the study he conducted is quite in- 
formative. He is majoring in psychology with the 
intention of eventually becoming a clinical psychol- 
ogist, but at present he is studying under the guid- 
ance of Professor Emeritus Edwin R. Guthrie, dis- 
tinguished author and scholar. Ten years from now, 
Brydges will be free to inquire at length into any 
questions that may arouse his curiosity. Today, 
however, he is learning the discipline of scientific 
investigation and, perforce, had to establish a tenta- 
tive hypothesis. The hypothesis was based on Dean 
Guthrie's assumption that women talk more about 
men than men talk about women. In the experi- 
ment, Mr. Brydges confirmed this axiomatic hy- 
pothesis by a ration of 8 to 1. 

There is an a priori reason—not Freudian—-why 
coeds should discuss men, whereas male students 
should discuss jobs and money. Among the voca- 
tions open to women, marriage ranks high. When 
a girl marries she ordinarily quits her job to enter 
a new career as homemaker. Not so with men. 
When a man marries he usually must keep his old 
job, and may have to strive harder than ever to get 
ahead. That some women continue their former 
careers after marriage, and that some men like 
Wilkins Micawber never support themselves, does 
not alter the generalization. 

Brydges and Guthrie could easily have confirmed 
their hypothesis in any circulating library. One of 
the most convincing explanations of feminine suc- 
cess in writing novels is that romance is apt to as- 
sume a major role in a woman's life. The two psy- 
chologists could have reveled in Louisa May Alcott's 
Little Women; Margaret Mitchell's Gone with.the 
Wind; Nancy Mitford's Pursuit of Love; Jane Aus- 
ten's Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, 
Mansfield Park, and Persuasion; Charlotte Bronté’s 
Jane Eyre; and Anito Loos’ Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, while satisfying themselves that women 
not only talk about men but know how to talk 
about men. They might also have brushed up on 
their German with Arme Kleine Anni by Courths- 
Mahler, or their Russian with Little Princess Nina 
by Charskaia. As to French writers, Colette would 
have served their purposes as well as any. 

As to other observations made by Kenneth 
Brydges, students tend to discuss class work and 
instructors and evince little or no interest in poli- 
tics. On a university campus there is considerable 
talk about dates, clothes, home, automobiles, 
weather, and money. Occasional remarks are made 
about travel, jokes, sports, hobbies, and television. 


Mr. Brydges’ study confirms a conclusion of 
earlier investigators that ‘neither men nor women 
of college age seem to be burdened with serious 
conversation,’ nor is anyone else for that matter. 
Why, then, do people converse? Margaret Halsey 
(With Malice Towards Some) found that some per- 
sons talk “simply because they think sound is more 
manageable than silence.” If this be so, Emerson 
was probably right when he declared “good as is 
discourse, silence is better, and shames it.’ Never- 
theless, conversation is here to say as well as to stay. 
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is the complete reference section 





It’s not often you'll see a complete set 
of the World Book lined up during 
library hours. Students, as well as 
adults, turn to it with assurance, de- 
pend on it for accurate information 
clearly defined. Because this confidence 
is so well-placed, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia should be the keystone of any 
library reference section. 

Each major article in World Book 
has been researched and prepared by 
an outstanding authority in the field. 


Text is easy to read. Words are selected 
for clarity of idea and expression. 
Material is always up to date. 

Students, especially, sense a friendli- 
ness in World Book. All articles are 
written at the grade level of the subject 
being studied, without imposing, brow- 
furrowing phrases. 

World Book is a pleasure to use. The 
most reliable reference you can place 
on your shelves, it is in the highest 
tradition of fine library service, 


orld Book encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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Isabella Holt 


SABELLA HOLT HAS BEEN A NOVELIST for thirty- 

five years. She has learned her craft conscien 
tiously and surely, and her career has moved forward 
steadily. Midway in her progress, she took time 
out to study the techniques of fiction writing: “I 
drowned myself in Henry James's notebook and 
prefaces. I got a great deal out of Percy Lubbock 
and E. M. Forster. I reread the classic novels critic 
ally. I developed a whole new approach to struc 
ture and technique.” The results of her study are 
displayed in her later novels—My Son and Heir, 
Rampole Place, and Midpoint. Each one, Fanny 
Butcher wrote in the Chicago Sunday Tribune, has 
been better than the previous one. “And it must be 
the greatest possible satisfaction to a novelist to feel 
that with each book she has become more proficient 
in her art.” 

Miss Holt's novels deal mainly with upper mid 
dle-class family life in the Middle West. It is a 
background she knows from first-hand experience 
The daughter of Charles S. and Camilla (McPher- 
son) Holt, Isabella Holt was born in Chicago in 
1892. Her father, a lawyer, belonged to an old 
Chicago family, originally from New England, Her 
mother was a descendent of western New York 
pioneers from Scotland. Isabella was one of three 
children, She was raised in a genteel environment 
which she describes succinctly——‘‘lawyer's family; 
literary, musical, extremely Presbyterian 

At six Isabella Holt resolved to become a writer 
At twelve she won a gold medal for poetry in the 
St. Nicholas League. She attended the Loring 
School in Chicago and the Spence School in New 
York City. Instead of going to college, she elected 
to study painting at the Art Institute in Chicago. 
To the dismay of her conservative parents, she be- 
came, in her own words, ‘‘a tartar, intellectually 
speaking,’—casting her first vote for a Socialist and 
being, as she describes herself, “a ramping Femi 
mist.’ In line with her convictions, she volunteered 
for canteen duty with the YMCA in World War I 
and was sent overseas—'‘at a period when this was 
considered not only dangerous but questionable be 
havior in a well-brought-up young girl 

On her return to the United States, Miss Holt 
began work on what was to be her first published 
novel, The Marriotts and the Powells; A Tribal 
Chronicle (Macmillan, 1921)—which, as its sub 
title Suggests, 1s a history of a well-to-do ¢ hicago 
family. The book was published, Miss Holt recalls, 
‘without any preliminary hardships,” and it 
well “a highly promising first novel 
commented the Springfield Republican. “It is a 
woven on the warp of sound, hard-thought 
ideas,’ the New York Times said 

With a novelist’s career launched, Miss Holt 
promptly set to work on still another career—mat 
riage. In 1922 she married Haldeman Finnie, a 
business executive, now retired. They settled in 


was 
received , 


story 


Detroit, where they have made their home ever 
since, and raised four children—Janet, David 
Donald, and Robert. Miss Holt continued her 


writing——-though necessarily at a slower pace—and 
also her active community work 

Her slight love story The Low Road was pub 
lished by Macmillan in 1925. A more substantial 
novel. Golden Legend (Bobbs-Merrill), appeared 
in 1935. This “variation of the poor little rich girl 
theme’ was a discerning portrait of a wealthy girl's 
childhood and youth. “A romantic book,” the New 
York Times described it, “but it is written with a 
neat, light irony and a complete lack of vulgarity or 
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snobbishness.” Critics were generally in agreement 
on Miss Holt’s next two books—A Visit to Pay 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1939) and Aunt Jessie (Bobbs 
Merrill, 1942)—finding them sound and vividly 
observed novels written with real skill 

During World War II Miss Holt did volunteer 
work for the Detroit USO, producing and staging 
hundreds of camp shows in Detroit, the Midwest, 
and Ontario. Although she has no interest in act 
ing, she has written and directed amateur plays 
One of her plays, 1, William Holloway, was pub 
lished by Samuel French in 1941 

Miss Holt’s three most recent novels——My Son 
and Heir (1949), Rampole Place (1952), and 
Mid point (1955, all published by Bobbs-Merrill ) 
were written after her study of the masters of the 
novelist’s craft. My Son and Heir is the story of 
the Wicklund family from 1893 to 1941 and details 
their rise in finance and society. “In this rich, well 
developed novel,” the Chicago Sun wrote, “her 
talent has come into full bloom.” Rampole Place 
is a political and social novel set in the midwest of 
the early twentieth century. A chronicle of the 
Rampole family, their fortunes, and their romances, 
it was described by David Tilden in the New York 
Herald Tribune as “‘a storyteller's story, real, hu 
man, told without much subtlety But the novel 
remains throughout what it sets out to be—a dé 
lightful and honest period piece."’ M/dpoznt brings 
the period up in time to the 1920's and 1930's and 
tells the story of a young woman making the pain 
ful adjustment from a sheltered, wealthy back 
ground into a life of harsh reality. Aileen Pippett 
in the New York Times called the novel “amusing 
and convincing, enlived by intimate glimpses of a 
vanished past and a challenging present.’ 

Miss Holt is currently writing another novel 
She also manages to find time for her many in 
work, United World Federalists 
music, painting, “bad golf with great enjoyment 
travel, cooking, sewing, and gardening. “Reading 
is my vice,” she says. “I have read intensively on 
philosophy, anthropology, history and world affairs 
psychology, economics, etc."" She has grey-blue eyes 
and grey hair; her height is 55” and her weight 
130. She is an associate member of Theta Sigma Phi 
honorary journalistic society VINETA COLBY 
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FICTION 


THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS 
by Rebecca West 


Her first novel since 1936 is a one-of-a-kind 
delight for every lover of fine fiction. Set in 
London fifty years ago, it is a skillful blend 
of atmosphere, suspense, and the problems 
and pleasures of a remarkable and utterly 
fascinating family. Like no other novel she 
has written, for wisdom, for entertainment, 
and for long remembrance, it is a rare treat. 

December 10 $5.00 


SEIZE THE DAY 


by Saul Bellow 


His first work of fiction since The Adven 
tures of Augie March, this novella is the ab 
sorbing drama of a man’s life as evoked in 
one climactic day—a story of enormous com 
passion and poignant perceptions which con 
firms his place in the foremost rank of 
creative American writers. In addition, this 
volume includes three new short stories and 
a hilarious one-act play 

November 15 $3.00 


ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES 
by Angus Wilson 


“A brilliant novel with a story to tell, an 
outlook upon human experience to reveal, 
wit and insight to display. . He is con 
cerned here with standards of scholarship, 
and no novelist has ever written about the 
academic world with so fine a respect, edged 
with so sharp an irony.”—Saturday Review 
“For the reader who longs for a good novel 
of ideas, this is indeed recommended.” 


—Library Journal Already published $4.50 


NON-FICTION 


MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING 


By Marian Anderson 


This stirring biography will get a warm re 
sponse from readers who have been thrilled 
by her glorious voice and have wanted to 
know more about the life of this inspiring 
woman. 


“Her story, told with reserve and dignity, is 
one of enduring the discriminations against 
her people while steadily making her way up 
the ladder... . A convincingly genuine ex 
pression of a devout, sincere public figure.” 
—Library Journal Illus. Already published 

$5.00 


RUSSIA WITHOUT STALIN 
by Edward Crankshaw 


The celebrated historian-journalist and au 

thority on Soviet Russia has written “a 
lively, often humorous and human account 
of the way the masses and leaders now ac 

tually think, feel and live.””—Library Journal 
“Essential reading for those who wish 
thoughtful enlightenment on the central 
problem of the day.”—WN. Y. Times 

With actual cartoons and news stories from 
the Russian press. Already published $3.75 


HARLAN FISKE STONE 


Pillar of the Law 
by Alpheus Thomas Mason 


“A noble biography of a noble Chief Justice 
The most authoritative account ever 
published of the inside operation of the 
Supreme Court. . Every lawyer will need 
to read it. Everyone interested in the history 
of our own times will enjoy reading it 
The story is pure fascination.” 
—ADOLF A. BERLE, JR 
November 9—Illustrated $8.75 


By the author of Brandeis; A Free Man's Lite 


THE VIKING PRESS + 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
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Irving Shulman 


S’ SUCCESSFULLY DID IRVING SHULMAN detail 
the way of the delinquent in his first three 
novels, and so vividly real were his characteriza- 
tions of the adolescent criminals who populate 
them, that many have thought the author must have 
drawn on extensive personal experience in such 
juvenile gangs in writing the trilogy. Mr. Shulman 
advises, however, that while his familiarity with 
the geography and social structure of certain com 
munities of Brooklyn, New York, is at first hand, 
he has never been actually involved with any such 
group as the “Amboy Dukes 

The author, who now makes his home in Cali 
fornia, was born in Brooklyn on May 21, 1913, to 
Sarah (Ress) Shulman and Max Shulman. Both 
parents had emigrated to the United States from 
Lithuania. While the family was by no means well 
to do, both Irving and his brother were encouraged 
to pursue their education through college as both 
parents regarded it as of utmost importance 

After he had been graduated by Ohio University 
(A. B. with honors) in 1937, Irving Shulman be 
gan to work toward the M.A, and Ph.D. He re 
ceived the former at Columbia University in 1938, 
but the outbreak of World War II prevented his 
completing the latter 

During the war he worked in Washington, D.C 
and in the later stages did some writing on the 
weekly Army Talk, which was part of the troop 
education program, One of his pieces, ‘Displaced 
Persons," was widely quoted and broadly reprinted 

In 1947 Hollywood beckoned and the author be 
came a contract screen writer for Warner Brothers 
Studios. Since then he has lived in Los Angeles, 
devoting himself to free lance writing for the 
screen and for television and to his novels. His 
first novel, The Amboy Dukes (Doubleday, 1947) 
was a melodramatic study of the impact of the war 
economy on adolescent morale. Edwin Fadiman, 
Jr, in the New York Times noted that in it “Mr 
Shulman has combined the sociologist's research 
with the writer's art." The book was generally 
praised by other reviewers for its accuracy as a 
social document, but was criticized for its com 
plex plot line and melodramatic climax. The next 
two novels, Cry Tough (Dial, 1949) and The Big 
Brokers (Dial, 1951) complete a trilogy which 
carries the original juvenile delinquents through to 
the full flowering of adult criminality. Cry Tough 
was found by the Washington Star to be written 
with “dramatic restraint’ and the Indianapolis Star 
noted that in it there was “as much suspense manu 
factured in the psychological battle as in the brutal 
action.” The Big Brokers received high praise in 
the Cleveland Press, Chicago Tribune, and Wash 
ington Star, but the Saturday Review. New York 
Times and New York Herald Tribune all found 
its medicine too brutal for their literary palates 

With the completion of the trilogy, Mr. Shulman 
changed his perspective somewhat from its narrower 
concentration on organized crime to the broader 
problem of young people generally. The Square 
Trap (Little, Brown, 1953), which deals with the 
Mexican community of Los Angeles and the efforts 
of one young man to find a way out of his poverty- 
stricken background through boxing, found more 
uniform favor with the critics, most of whom wel- 
comed its less stark, more warm, human, and even 
humorous aspects as compared to its prede essors 
Children of the Dark (Holt, 1956), drawn from 
Mr. Shulman’s original treatment of the scenario for 
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the film Rebel Without a Cause, is a further step 
away from the slums into the brighter atmosphere 
of Middletown in which Mr. Shulman tries to sort 
out the forces which drive young people of ‘good 
families” into delinquent behavior. The accuracy 
with which Mr. Shulman makes his point is attested 
by a reviewer in the Winston-Salem Journal and 
Sentinel who warns her readers: ‘Believe me this 
story did not just happen in the fictitious city of 
Barlow. It could, it has and it probably will con 
tinue to happen in Winston-Salem and other 
communities.” The Chicago Sunday Tribune found 
that Shulman tended to simplify a complex problem, 
while the New York Times felt the book coupled 
“the qualities of a casework tract . . . and a tabloid 
exposé.”” The author feels his efforts to draw atten 
tion to the problems of American youth have su 
ceeded insofar as The Amboy Dukes and Cry Tough 
have been listed as required reading in sociology 
by several universities and schools of social work 

In Good Deeds Must Be Punished (November 
1956) a young American Army veteran of Italian 
parentage battles tradition-bound barriers of social 
prejudice prevailing in a small West Virginia 
college. 


In addition to his novels Mr. Shulman has written 


movie scripts for several studios and for inde 
pendent producers. The film City Across The 
River (Universal-International 1949) was made 
from his adaptation of The Amboy Dukes. The 


Ring (United Artists 1952) is his movie scenario 
of The Square Trap 

Irving Shulman lists British novelist Malcolm 
Lowry, the German writer Alfred Déblin, and 
Americans Thomas Wolfe, William Faulkner, and 
J. P. Marquand among his favorite authors. He 
married Julia Grager, a 1938 
They have two daughters. The game of chess and 
sports car races form his most frequent recreation 
but Mr. Shulman looks forward to the time when 
he can add “world traveler” to his list of hobbies 


H. A. HARVEY 


schoolteacher, in 
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ANNOUNCING... 


POEMS "FOLIO 


You are invited to subscribe to a new and unique presentation 

of contemporary poetry and fine printing. 

Every month Poems in Folio publishes in broadsheet form, the first 
edition of a new poem by an outstanding American poet. 


First editions by such poets as: W. H. Auden, E, E. Cummings, 
Robert Graves, Robert Frost, Marianne Moore, Robinson Jeffers, 
Theodore Roethke, and William Carlos Williams. 





Hand-set and printed in broadsheet on quality paper by a 
number of America’s fine presses including : The Grabhorn Press, 
The L. D. Allen Press, and The Thistle Press, The broadsheet 
maximum of 14 x 20” makes an excellent display size. 


A separate sheet will include copyrighted 
autobiographical material, notes by the poet on his poem, 
and the details of press, type, and paper used. 


An LP high-Fidelity recording will be issued at the end of the year, 
of the year’s poems read by the poets themselves. 


The editorial board includes: Stanley Kunitz, former editor of 

the Wilson Library Bulletin, poet and editor of Twentieth Century 
Authors; Henry Rago, editor of Poetry Magazine, America’s 

leading periodica of verse; and Randall Jarrell, poet and critic who 
occupies the chair of poetry in The Library of Congress. 


POEMS IN FOLIO 
Box 448, San Francisco California 


[-] $6.00—12 poems for the year starting January, 1957 
[] $2.50—Sturdy Library Portfolio 

[] $2.50—The 12” LP record 

[_] $10.00—The 12 poems, library portfolio, and record 
A regular portfolio is available at $1.50. 


There is a Limited Edition of 100, hand-made paper, numbered 
and signed, with imported portfolio and record, at $30. 
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Aime 
by Margaret Lathrop Law 

A romantic novel based on 
the life of Aimée Dubuc de 
Rivery, the strikingly beau- 
tiful, convent-reared child of 
France who rose from 
odalisque in a pagan seraglio 
to share the throne of Sultan 
Mahmud II in the cruel and terrifying 
Turkey of the early 1800's. 

November, $3.95 


Four Keys to 


by Lilly de Jongh Osborne 


m 6Here is the first book in 
English on the amazing 
country of E! Salvador, 
smallest of the five Central American 
republics. Written with charm and pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, the 
book covers everything from condieraine 
and fiestas to Salvadoran animals, 
plants, and minerals. 


PAF) EI Salvador 


October, $3.95 


The Standard Guide 
to Mexico and the 
Caribbean 


new 1956-57 Edition 


by Lawrence and 
Sylvia Martin 


Prepared by a top-notch 
team of travel experts, this 
new edition contains all latest 
information for tourists on 
“the countries of the sun” — 
passports, currencies, trans- 
portation, clothes, hotels, sports, food, 
drinks, gifts, plus a gold mine of advice 
about special trips and points of interest. 


September, $4.95 










Awards 





Four authors of books published during the first 
six months of 1956 are the recipients of CHRISTO 
PHER AWARDS. They are: Senator John F. Kennedy 
for Profiles in Courage; Adele Comandini for Dox 
tor Kate; Thomas Dooley for Deliver Us from 
Evil; and George Mardikian for Song of America 

Carl Hershfeld is winner of the second annual 
JOHN DAY NOVEL AWARD for his story, “Of Liber 
ties.” The award, presented to a student in writing 
courses at the New School for Social Research, is a 
$250 grant, which will be doubled if the manuscript 
is completed and accepted for publication. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Scholarship and Student Loan Fund Com 
mittee of the Special Libraries Association an 
nounces two $700 scholarships to be granted for 
the academic year 1957-1958 for graduate study in 
librarianship, leading to a degree at an accredited 
library school. Applicants must be college graduates 
of high academic achievement who need financial 
assistance in obtaining the professional education 
necessary for work in the special library field 
Application blanks and details of eligibility for the 
scholarship award may be obtained from the Execu 
tive Secretary, Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
Tenth Street, New York 3. Applications must be 
received by the Scholarship and Student Loan Fund 
Committee of the association by March 1, 1957 
The awards will be announced at the annual con 
vention of the association in Boston, Massachusetts 


May 1957 
os 8 


The Children’s Book Council, headquarters for 
National Children’s Book Week, announces a con 
test for the 1957 Children’s Book Week slogan 
Send your suggestions to the Children’s Book Coun 
cil, 50 West 53d Street, New York 19, not later 
than January 1. The prize for the winning slogan 
will be $25. List of slogans of previous years is 
available on request from the council office 


OBITUARIES 


{ss 24. CHARLES RUPERT SANDERSON, chief li 
rarian, Public Library of Toronto, Ontario, Can 
ada, since 1937; a month after a brain hemorrhage; 
in Toronto; sixty-nine. English-born, Mr. Sander 
son began his library career as assistant librarian of 
the John Rylands Library in Manchester, England 
later becoming librarian of the Gladstone Library 
in London. While holding the latter post, he served 
as lecturer at the School of Librarianship, London; 
in Wales; and at summer schools in Brussels, Flor 
ence, Paris, and Heidelberg. He went to the Public 
Library of Toronto as deputy chief librarian in 
1929. First chairman of the Canadian Library Coun 
cil, work of which resulted in formation of the 


| Canadian Library Association, Dr. Sanderson was 


(Continued on page 219) 
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aor’ 2p, 


A LETTER ( b) 
pone S 


EN CYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 








425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 


om oie 


iw, 


» if j 
Dear Friend: P TGS ¢- 


At the moment, no teachers’ college offers ‘juggling’, even as an 
elective. 


Yet the problem of providing a high school curriculum that is well 
adapted in breadth to the gifted, the average and the slow learner, 
surely calls for either practice in juggling, or teachers who 

are triplets. 


Overpopulation in the schools fights for a lowering of standards. 
Dedicated and discerning teachers try to uphold standards. 
This conflict is bound to continue for years. 


But, we must not, under any circumstance, neglect the gifted students. 
From their ranks will be drawn many of America’s future leaders, 
in business, education, religion and government. 


Recognizing this, more and more educators are insisting that 

high school students have access to an adult encyclopaedia. 
Compromise reference sets which attempt to cajole a backward 
student may do so at the expense of not providing sound college 
preparatory material to an average or better than average student. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica was the standard reference work in 
high schools and colleges generations ago, when the high school 
curriculum called for an 1.Q. of 110. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, with its modern continuous revision 
program, is still the high school teacher’s most dependable helper. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Boohs... and Sewice 


specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 


from McCLURG’S 

























We welcome your patronage .. . 
the opportunity to serve you. 


McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


and 





333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
































IN THE NIGHT 
HIS SONG 


By Frank Johnson Pippin 















Inspiring essays that stir the heart. 
Cloth, Price $34.00 






THE ONLY 
TRUE GOD 


By Clarence M. Beard 





A positive and reassuring message to 
Christians everywhere. An uncommon 
approach to the subject of religion that 
should hold interest for all 

Cloth, Price 







$3.00 





From Your Bookstore 






The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20 

















Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 


Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


gives the complete text of the 
best expressions of contemporary 
thought at a very nominal cost. 


THOUGHTS 
j ON 
0 d S PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 
Invaluable 


Debate Material 


Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide” 
since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 
One year $7.00 Two Years $13.00 
9 months $5.50 
Microfilm editions Vols. 1-21 now available 
$4.00 per Vol. $76.00 the set 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 











—————_ 
_ 
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author of Library Law, Social Credit, Some Notes 
on Lord Sydenham, Use of Libraries. 


August 28. ELEANOR ASHBY BANCROFT, assistant 
to the director of the Bancroft Library, University 
of California at Berkeley; after a long illness; 
fifty-three. 

September 2. DorotTHy CHARLES, editor of Inter 
national Index and a past president of the American 
Library Association's Division of Cataloging and 
Classification; in West Englewood, New Jersey; 
fifty. (See ‘The Lighthouse,”’ October Wilson Li 
brary Bulletin, page 205.) 


September 7. AMELIA Beers WARNOCK GARVIN, 
known professionally as KATHERINE HALE, author, 
poet, essayist, lecturer; after a three-month illness; 
in Toronto, Canada; seventy-cight. Mrs. Garvin's 
writings include Grey Knitting, a book of verse 
published during World War 1; Canadian Cities of 
Romance; a biography of Isabella Crawford. In 
recent years she had written several children's 


books 


September 8. MORTON PENNYPACKER, collector of 
Long Island historical material and author of sev 
eral books on Long Island history, including George 
Washington's Spies; after an illness of three weeks; 
in East Hampton, Long Island, New York; eighty 
four. Mr. Pennypacker presented to the East Hamp 
ton Library the 20,000 books, papers, manuscripts, 
newspapers, and pictures now housed separately as 
the Pennypacker collection 

September 8. LAWRENCE GRANT WHITE, architect; 
son of architect Stanford White and author of 
Sketches and Designs by Stanford White; of a heart 
attack; in St. James, Long Island, New York; sixty 


eight. Mr. White translated Dante's Divine Comedy 
into blank verse, a twenty-five year task 

September 9. RUPERT HUGHES, poet, author, his 
torian; of heart failure; in Los Angeles, California; 
eighty-four. Among Mr. Hughes’ writings are a 
three-volume biography of George Washington; 
Man Without a Home; Man Between; Ladies Man; 
Stately Timber; Music Lover's Encyclopedia 
September 10. Epwin Ewart Ausrey, theological 
writer; chairman of the department of religious 
thought at the University of Pennsylvania; in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; sixty. Present Theological 
Tendencies and Man's Search for Himself are two 
of Dr. Aubrey’s books 

September 10, FRANCIS HRUSOVSKY, a leading fig- 
ure in the movement for a free Slovakia; author of 
books on Slovak culture and history; of a heart 
attack; in Cleveland, Ohio; fifty-three 

September 12. FRANK Meter, salvage diver and 
writer of such books on the subject as Fathoms 
Below and Up for Air; in College Point, Queens, 
New York; seventy-seven. 

September 13. CARLOS BULOSAN, Filipino author; 
of a lung ailment; in Seattle, Washington; forty 
one. Best known of Mr. Bulosan's works is America 
Ils in the Heart. Others include The Laughter of 
My Father, Letter from America. 

September 13. ARCHIBALD M. Low, British scien 
tist; author of scientific and nonscientific works, 
the latter including England's Past Presented; from 
a lung ailment; in London; sixty-eight 

September 13. Horacio ZUNIGA, poet, author; 
dean of the University of Mexico; of a heart ail 
ment; in Toluca, Mexico 


(Continued on page 220) 





CHARGING and 
PRINTED FORMS 


WHEN PLACING AN ORDER WITH BRO- 
DART — don’t miss these excellent items: 
Book Pockets — Book Cards — Catalog 
Cards and the NEW POCKET DATE SLIPS 
(date slip printed on top of pocket). The 
most complete line of printed forms and 
pockets at the lowest possible cost consistent 


with quality. 




















89 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1887 $0. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOs ANGELES 25, CALIF. 





INDUSTRIES 
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fall selections 


WILFRED FUNK, INC. 


DRESS WELL 
ON $1 A DAY 


by Bea Danville 


This unusual book tells how 
to create a fashionable, flex- 
ible wardrobe on a limited 
budget. Three complete ward- 
robes are charted, priced, and 
broken down into color 
schemes. 

October, Illustrated. $3.65 





(Continued from page 219) 
September 16. HENRY BARNARD SAFFORD, author; 
surgeon; authority on gynecology and obstetrics; of 
a heart ailment; in Garden City, Long Island, New 
York; seventy-two. Conductor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal ‘Tell Me, Doctor’ column, Dr. Safford was 
author of medical volumes as well as such historical 
novels as The Bennington Mob, Mr, Madison’ 
War, Tory Tavern, and the mystery novel Contra 
band, which was basis of a radio series 
September 17. Harry Levi HOLLINGWORTH, psy 
chologist and educator long associated with Colum 
bia University; author of more than twenty books; 
of a heart attack; in Montrose, New York; seventy 
six 
September 20. ABRAHAM PINCUS, playwright who 
under the name A. P. MOLLISON, was author of 
such dramatic works as Lisa and the Lord, Edge of 
the Roof, Bed of Neurosis, Around Your Little 
Finger, of a heart attack; in New York City; forty 
seven 
September 21. FrepertcK Soppy, Nobel Prize win 
ner in chemistry (1921) for his pioneer work on 
isotopes; one of Britain's first atomic scientists; 
author not only of scientific works, such as Interpre 
tation of Radium, detailing his theory of atomic 
decay, but also of books in the field of economics 
Science and Life, The Wrecking of a Scientific Age 
Money Versus Man, others; in Brighton, England 
seventy -nine 


September 23. ARTHUR JOSEPH, author, under the 
pen name of JoHN ArTHUR, of Dark Metropolis 
and under his own name of Volcano in Our Midst 
after a long illness; in Newark, New Jersey; seventy 


September 23. Wayre RAYMOND, author of The 
Standard Catalogue of U.S. Coins and Coins of the 
World of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Century 
both standard texts on numismatics; after a long 
illness; in New York City; sixty-nine 


September 25. CHARLES JOHNSON Post, author 
journalist, painter; of a heart attack; in New York 
City; eighty-three. Among Mr. Post's books, som« 
of them growing out of his varied career, ar 
Across the Andes, Matrimony, Such a Little Was 


September 25. JoSePH REMENYI, author, transla 
tor, professor at Western Reserve University; in 
Cleveland, Ohio; sixty-three. A collaborator on the 
Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Litera 
ture, Dr. Remenyi translated many classics from 
English to Hungarian and was a contributor in five 
languages to American and European periodicals 
His World Literatures, a collection of lectures on 
the literatures of sixteen countries, appeared in book 


form this year 
| 


September 25. MARGUERITE TATE, author, under 
her maiden name of MArGuUERITE GAYLORD, of 


| Twelve Walked Au zy and the novel, The Lon 


Road; in Washington, D.C.; fifty-seven 


| September 26. CLARENCE BLAIR MITCHELL, lawyer 


author; in Far Hills, New Jersey; ninety. Mr 
Mitchell wrote The ABC of Ridine to Hound 

Mitchell Record, History of the It y¢ lub and edited 
such volumes as The Mitchell-Boulton Corres pone 

ence, With a Military Ambulance in France 


l 
| September 28. MADISON Cc >PER, novelist whos« 


books include The Haunted Hacienda and Sironia 
Texas, called the longest American novel ever writ 
ten; in Waco, Texas; sixty-two 


(Continued on page 235) 
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EVERYBODY 





NEEDS MORE THAN 





TO UNDERSTAND TODAY’S NEWS 





Subscribe to 


The Reference Shelf 


Six hound volumes a year on subscription: $8.00; or $2.00 each. (Foreign 
Prices: 31000 on subscription or $2.00 each ) Write for Information 
i) Stivers Studios 
ORDER THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
FROM: 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 








ANTIOCH PRESS BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 








NEW 
Up-Hill All the Way: The Life of Maynard Shipley. By Miriam Allen 
deFord. The social biography of an extraordinary American. Overworked 
and underloved as a child, self-educated (under extreme difficulties), 
Maynard Shipley won international standing as an authority on compara- 
tive law and criminology, became one of the most widely-read writers on 
science in the country, and crusaded for Eugene Debs and his Socialist Party 
before the First World War. Miss deFord (Shipley’s wife, and herself a 
professional writer) has blended these careers—and the often tumultuous 
American history which went with them—into a book which may be read 
as a true adventure story, as American history, as biography-in-depth—or 
as all three. Published September 15. 255 pages; illustrated; $4.00 


The Warfare of Democratic Ideals. By Francis M. Myers. A vigorous 
and readable analysis of the relation to democratic society of the leading 
contemporary schools of philosophy—Traditional Empiricism, Logical 
Positivism, Neo-Thomism, Absolute Idealism, and Instrumentalism. The 
author, Chairman of the Division of Humanities in the University of Denver, 
deals with his subject rigorously, and with regard to “the impact of these 
philosophies on the street corner.” Horace M. Kallen calls the book “a 
significant and timely contribution to clearing up the spiritual confusion of 
the age.” 261 pages; notes; index; $3.50 


Sin and Science: Reinhold Niebuhr as Political Theologian. By Holtan 
P. Odegard. The first full-length study of Niebuhr’s political and theological 
doctrines. One of the author's contentions—as suggested by the title—is that 
the doctrine of original sin and the scientific method are incompatible, though 
Niebuhr’s philosophy rests on both. Dr. Max Otto calls the book “a study 
that throws light on the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr which have been found 
as puzzling as they are extensive.” 245 pages; notes; bibliography; $3.00 








RECENT: 
Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Devil's Diary. The Documentary 
Morgan. The “spiritual autobiogra- Record of Nazi Conspiracy and Ag- 
phy of “one of the most fascinating gression. Compiled and edited by 
men alive.” Engineer, educational Pr, John L. Stipp. An_ essential 
innovator, first Chairman of TVA,  jecord of recent world history in 
and international consultant, in this vivid. usable form. “Deserves a place 
book Morgan gives “testimony about jin every home library.” “The docu- 
ideals and persuasions which have 


guided and motivated one very real, 
concrete and effective life.” $3.00 


ments have been seiected with skill 
and discrimination.” $3.75 


Wildcat Strike. By Alvin Gouldner. Antioch College Founders Day 
; Lectures. No. 1. The Oral Tra- 

dition, the Written Word, and the 

Screen Image. By David Riesman. 


The first book-length study of a 
wildeat strike and one of the few 
sociological studies in depth of any 
kind of strike. Combines a detailed No. 2, To be delivered in October 
analysis of specific events with sug- by Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott, Dean 
gestions for a general theory of group Emeritus of the Yale ’ Graduate 
tensions. $3.00 School. —50 cents each 
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For Librarians 
WHO CARE ABOUT 


THE COMMUNITY 
THEY SERVE:— 


Three unique reference and informa- 
tion services which enable you to help 
your present users, gain new patrons 
and simplify your own work. 


PAMPHLET ADVISORY SERVICE 
Monthly summaries of current pamphlets 
on UN and world affairs, foreign lands, 
U. S. policy abroad. 8 issues plus annual 
guide to publishers. 


SPEAKERS ADVISORY SERIES SPECIAL PROGRAMS SERVICE-—150 
Directory of sources of speakers on inter- practical pages on world affairs programs, 
national subjects. 8 monthly supplements including discussion groups and films. Sup- 
with biographies, fees, etc., of specific plementary mailings throughout the year. 
available speakers. Indexed annually. 


SPECIAL 1956-57 PRICE TO LIBRARIES: $15 EACH PER YEAR (REG, $25) 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON FREE TRIAL OFFER 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION ©@¢ 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Publishers of the Headline Series and Foreign Policy Bulletin 











STEEL BOOK TRUCKS 


with 4 features that insure 
SILENT OPERATION! 





Underside of shelves coated End panels packed solidly 
with special sound-absorbing with sound-deadening rock 


an material to reduce reverbera fibre 
tron 





43 


WELDED ONE-PIECE = a Seen 


and grommet 
CONSTRUCTION a cima ai 

! oe metal contact 
INSURES YEARS OF oe ee D\, between caster 


sy and truck 


CAREFREE SERVICE/ smooth and quiet mor body 








Write For Free Folder man --2.4-m 4 SUPPLIES 


MADISON WIS « NEW HAVEN 7 NWN 
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--- the library world’s 
standard of excellence 


UNIFORMITY of stock, of color, ruling and printing, 
precision rotary cutting . . . these are but a few of many 
rigidly controlled details that give you the best cards and 
pockets at the lowest cost. 


PACKAGING is important too. Cards are banded in 
hundreds to keep them tight, clean, easier to use. Strong, 
well-made boxes protect all cards and pockets so that 
they reach you factory-fresh, in perfect shape. 


Paying strict attention to little details is a Gaylord by- 
word. Only in this way—making library supplies wilh 
care—can we give you the products that you deserve for 
your library. 

For more than 60 years high quality library products like those 


shown here have been standard items with Gaylord. Write for 
the samples you require. Always prompt delivery. 


- GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service" 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





Eprre Nort! The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson brary Bulletin ace open t all our readers f 
jebate and comment The Editor is not responsible for 
I expressed in these columns.} 

Charles R. Sanderson 
A Memorial Fund has been established by the 


Toronto Public Library board in memory of Charles 
R. Sanderson, late chief librarian, for the purchase 
of books which testify to his interest in books and 
reading, with a provision that these titles may be 
for ot Friends 
wishing to honor Dr. Sanderson's memory may for 
ward contributions to the Charles R. Sanderson 
Memorial Fund, c/o Toronto Public Library Board 
214 College St., Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Canada 


loaned purposes exhibition, et 


LSU Omitted in Error 


The Louisiana State University Library School 
was omitted by mistake from the list of accredited 
library schools (page 73) of the “Action Manual 


for Library Recruiters’ sponsored by the Joint Com 


mittee on Library Work as a Career and written by 


John F. Harvey, which appeared in the September 
1956 Wilson Library Bulletin 

Louisiana State University Library School has 
been accredited since 1934 and was reaccredited 
under the new standards in 1954. Florrinell | 


Morton 1 


director 


Data Needed 


To the Editor 

The Committee on Research and Development 
of the American Documentation Institute is in the 
process of assembling a roster of current research 


activities in librarianship and documentation in the 
United States. The committee is interested in proj 
ects involving research, development, or testing in 
the following aspects of published information 
1. Orgamization 
». Processing 
Production 
1. Dissemination 
Storage 
6. Retrieval 
Equipment 
4 and user needs 


Special studies on use 


The committee would appreciate any and all in 
formation from your any activities 
the aforementioned areas Specifically the data re 
quired is the nature of each project, the person in 
charge of it, the place it 1 


readers on in 


going on, and references 
(if any) to publications about it. Any 
mation may be sent to the unde rsigned 


such intor 


We thank 


you and your readers in advance for any possible 
issistance 
SAUL HERNER, Chairman 

Committee on Research and Development 

American Documentation Institute 

2625 Eye Street NV 

Washington 7, DA 

(Continued on page 226) 
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LIKE T0 
COLLECT 
RECORDS 








Sure want one of our Wrought Iron Cabinets to 
show-off 1 han 200 of your long-play record albums 
Ten compartmer each holding over 20 records, #0 you 
can «de t entire wections 0 your symphonies opera 
ballets ch 4 and chamber works Still more spaces f 
your con t folk mia dance jazz and show album 
rhe anwe t every “ tis «music «love problem for 
nate ‘ pact wd = storage Sturdy 25° x22" x10 rub 
her tit Please remit $0.05 shipping wt 

10 Ib i assembled, exp. ches. collect 9 
with ' i AIR MAIL-MONEY 9. 5 
BACK -GUARANTED 


Leslie Creations Dept. 243B, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 





THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 
offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 














Introduction to 


Le = x . 
ESPERANTO 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
3rd Edition. © Price $2 
Sent on 5 days exam. FREE, 


Box 792 Placerville, Calif. 











For EASIER READING 
... less wear 
on books 





METAL 
BOOK 
REST 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Holds extra large books at a convenient 
angle. Ideal for dictionaries and atlases. 
Made of extra heavy thick steel wire triple 
plated to give the Book Rest a amooth at- 
tractive bronze finish. 15” wide; 10" deep 
front to back; 54%" high at back. Equipped 
with 2 rubber feet. 


No. 720 Demco |! 


6, each 3.10 
Metal Book R 
Cer Oe eee a oa 2.95 


Deweco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin © New Haven 2, Connecticut 


$3.25 
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Recognition of Service 


On the retirement, September Ist, of Gertrude 
Gilbert Drury after nearly forty years at the 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library, the board of 
directors adopted a resolution recognizing her “‘out- 
standing services” and “valuable contributions” to 
the library, and “to the progress of libraries in 
Missouri and in the United States.’ Mrs. Drury’s 
most recent position with the library was as chief 
of reference services, a post she assumed in 1945. 
From 1934 to 1946, she served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Citizens Council for Missouri Libraries, 
active, 


with the Missouri Library Association, in 





JUSTICE and JUDAISM 


by 
Al Vorspan and 
E. J. Lipman 

A guide to social action, 
conn how ethical 
principles can be applied 
to the burning issues of 
our day. “Recommended 
for larger collections in 
the fields of religion and 
social science 


Library Journal. a 
Cloth, 271 pp, $3.50 


UNION OF AMERICAN 


HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
838 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N.Y. 











MARADOR REGAL £110 


Write for information 


MARAODOR cOoORPORAT 


LENDALE 6 e.es 


ON 





the long program which led to inclusion of two 
provisions regarding libraries in the State Consti 
tution adopted in 1945. A past president of MLA, 
Mrs. Drury has served as chairman of the state 
board of certification since 1939. She sailed in 
August for Izmir, Turkey, for a year's service in 
the library of the American Girls School. 


s 6 
CHILDREN LOVE READING 


Most American children love to read 
sampling of seven-to-fifteen-year-old members of 
Lane Bryant's Chubby Club indicated in a Reading 
Art Contest sponsored by the store. The contest, de 
signed to stimulate interest in reading and “to find 
out if it is true that children do not like to read and 
cannot read,"’ brought a deluge of letters on “Why 
I Like to Read’ from thirty-four states and the 
district of Columbia. 

One child enjoys reading “mostly on rainy days” 
others “when it’s too hot to play outdoors.” Some 
reasons for reading were rather adult in viewpoint 

calms my nerves’; “takes my mind off my 
troubles.” Others gave hints on how to encourage 
reading: “I like books because I have learned to 
love them, they have always been available.’ Some 
thoughtful contestants said that they found in books 
comprehension of other people's problems and aid 
in meeting their own 

One entrant summed it all up neatly 
in our handwriting book, ‘Without 
books the richest man is poor.’ "’ 

Judge of the contest was Random House pub 
lisher Bennett Cerf. Prizes were Landmark books 
for the winner and for her school library 


or sO a 


“As it says 


the love of 


6 Reasons Why a 


should 





The Engineering Index 
be in your library 


i—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
The developments made in the automotive, civil, 
and electrical fields are indexed just as com 
pletely as those made in management, marine, 
mec — mining, petroleum and railroad en 
gineerin 
2—WORLD- WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineer 
ing literature, no matter where it is published. 
3—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Kach volume contains references on more 
5,000 ones 
4—MORE THAN. AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article indexed is 4 
concise digest which ves an accurate concep 
tlon of its contents, Names mentioned in the 
text matter, including those of authors, engi 
neers, scienists and many prominent industrial 
me a grouped alphabetically in an Author 


s—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 
With references classified under alphabetically 

arranged subject heading; with copious cross 
references grouping material under broad sub 
jects bringing together all related articles; you 
can learn almost any of all published in 
formation on any subjec' 

6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read 
in the course of a year is but a small per 
centage of those published; consequently, you 
do not get as complete picture of engineering 
progress. Only the amassed periodical technical 
literature can give you that, and only the En 
gineering Index has the facilities to index this 
wide and varied collection of information, and 
make it accessible as the telephone on your desk 


than 


The 1955 edition is now available 
Price $70.00 post paid 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Write For 
These 


Aids available for the November 15-22 observa 
tion of Young Canada’s Book Week include—be 
sides the new booklist, “Books for All Ages,” with 
titles arranged in four age groups (5 cents) 
poster panels of an “Alphabet of Sense and Non 
sense’ (81/4,” x 11” each, 50 cents the set), “Young 
Canada's Book Week Information Pamphlet” (5 
copies free), “How to Celebrate Book Week" (1 
cent each), assorted bookmarks, other posters and 
booklists. Minimum order 50 cents. To order, or 
for list of prices, address: Joyce Sowby, Canadian 
Library Association. Room 40, 46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The second annual National Farm/City Week 
an effort to increase understanding of one another 
by urban and rural citizens—will be observed No 
vember 16-22. For information, write to the coordi 
nating agency, Kiwanis International, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The ninth annual Scholastic Teacher “Where To 
Find It Guide” for junior and senior high school 
teachers gives industrial and education sources of 
free and low-cost classroom materials; film and film- 
strip producers; recordings and prerecorded tapes; 
and pen pal, youth group, and education organiza 
tions. Copies may be purchased at ten cents each 
from: Scholastic Teacher, 44 West 42d Street, New 
York 


The “Know and Grow” program of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, which has interested 
club women in public library improvement during 
the last two years, is being carried forward with 
Know-Your-Library Month in November, with co 
operation of the American Library Association 
During the month, GF WC members—numbering 
five and a half million—are urged to visit their 
public libraries to get to know them better and find 
ways to help them grow. Book Week, November 
25-December 1, is being suggested as an excellent 
climax for the activities of Know-Your-Library 
Month. An ALA Suggestion Sheet on Know Your 
Library Month may be obtained from ALA head 
quarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


A “Library-Community Survey Manual,’ pre 
pared from findings of the 1955 Workshop for 
Librarians in the Public Libraries of Arkansas 
(held at Arkansas State Teachers College) is avail 
able on request to the Arkansas Library Commis 
sion, 5061/4 Center Street, Little Rock. Mailing and 
handling charge is 25 cents 


American Labor Union Periodicals: A Guide To 
Their Location, compiled by Bernard G. Naas and 
Carmelita S. Sakr of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, was published 
in September by Cornell University. The guide lists 
more than 1,700 current and noncurrent labor 
union periodicals published in the United States 


(Continued on page 230) 
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CATALOG 
GUIDING \/ \/ 


is a \ 4 P 
$ 1 \ 
with DEMCO 


new '‘SNAP-OUT” 
GUIDE HEADINGS 








They are die-cut, ready to insert! 
Demco’s new “‘snap-out”’ headings are 
the most convenient, most readable, and 
most completely up-to-date catalog guide 
headings available to libraries. 

Low cost sets range from 383 to 5509 
headings, plus supplementary Kapsner- 
compiled Catholic set of 806 headings. 


LIFETIME ANGLE-TAB 
CATALOG GUIDES 


Angle-set guides have highest read 
ability! Demco tabs are pressboard re- 
inforced to the top to resist breaking or 
cracking. No rivets to catch on cards 
Guides are half-cut left, right, and center, 
or full-cut center. 

Write for prices and free samples 


Celebrating Our 
th 


Anniversary 


EMLLO 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN * NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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[MPORTANT New Books 


BACK IN STOCK! 


The famous gusty, lusty book that kicks the pants off the legal 
profession originally published by Reynal & Hitchcock (later 
acquired by Harcourt Brace) . . NOW REPUBLISHED, by 
PAGEANT Press in a fine NEW EDITION to fill orders piling uy 
for ten years! 


WOE UNTO YOU, LAWYERS! 
By Fred Rodell, Professor of Law, Yale University 


with Introduction by Jerome Frank 


A slashing book” (New York Herald Tribune), ‘Enormously 
readable” (San Francisco Chronicle), “Impossible to put it down 
(Washington Post). ‘Took a lot of courage to write it’ (Tharman 
Arnold), “Enthusiastically recommended” (Los Angeles Times) 
Exciting’ (New York Law Review). “Bound to make a stort 
(Charles A. Beard), “Witty, invigorating’ (Harper's Magazine) 
Hits the reader between the eyes” (Atlanta Constitution) 
November $3.5 





MEDITATIONS OF A 
CHINESE CHRISTIAN 


AFTER SUCCESS—WHAT? 
By Sara Lippincott «© A moving, pro 


. foundly compassionate novel, depicting effort 
By Yo To Chiu © Welding his Chines of a vital, vigorous young man and his sister 


teaching and his Christian beliefs, Dr. Chiu to bring prosperity again to their impoverished 
has here combined an account of the monu family October $3.50 


SPANISH VILLAGE 
By Marvin Tuma . A colorful, stirring 


novel, set in Texas at the time of the Mexican 


mental Christian accomplishment in China with 
entertaining, colorful sketches of peasant life 
October $2.50 


HAS CHRIST'S RETURN TWO STAGES? 
By Norman F. Douty © ‘This important, 


scholarly contribution presents the author's 
evidence in support of the theory of Post 
tribulationalism. Simple and direct in style; 
notable for its tolerant attitude to dissenting 
viewpoints October $2.50 


SOLUTION TO 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


By C. Wesley Kaufman -« 


and thought-provoking, this book propounds 
the theory that delinquency in the young can 
be caused by purely physiological reasons 
Lucid exposition of operation of the blood 


Absorbing 


stream and the brain October $3.00 


JOURNAL OF A REBEL 
By Tom Rebel « A multitude of provoca 


tive opinion on many diverse subjects, from 
movies to segregation, The facts, opinions, and 
figures are presented often humorously but 
always forcefully November $2.50 


War, revolving around a courageous rancher 
daughter who fulfills her brother's destiny 
when he is killed in combat October $2.00 


MAN AND IMMORTALITY 
By Adam A. Sanders ¢ A jucid, thor 


ough study of the properties and extra pet 
ceptions of life, with incisive analysis of the 
basic philosophies and sciences of our time 
Man's mind and ego, Kantian principle 

pluralistic concepts of humanism are all 
explored. Documented October $2.50 


HALF AROUND THE WORLD 
By Alice Paddock Wright « A delight 


ful sequel to the author's One Fifth Avenue 
Reminiscences of travel in Hawaii, Britain 
Europe and North Africa, these personal 
vignettes bring foreign places and people to 
brilliant life October $2.00 


FRIEND ALICE 
By Mary E. Lottman ¢ A delightfully 


informal autobiography, in which a Quaker 
family comes vividly to life. A captivating slice 
of Americana October $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20°% 


PAGEANT 
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from PAGEANT PRESS 


MELTED LIKE SNOW > 


By Walter Myers 


A fine historical novel dealing with the period from just before the 


Civil War down to the era of 


these dramatic years through their impact on a cast of unforgettabl 
There is powerful humor and great tragedy 


characters 


and the turmoil of battle as 


crescendo of 


suspense 


emotuions 


ABRAHAM, FATHER OF NATIONS 
By Alan Lake Chidsey © A dramati 


Biblically acc novel of Abraham 
under the Lord's commands led his people to 
Canaan. Peopled by the that 
trying living their colorful lives against a 
panorama of vast magnitude October 


urate who 


great figures of 
age 


$3.00 


WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELY 
By N. S. Ogburn ¢ This colle 


poetry glows with the ardor of deep-felt senti 
ments Images evoked ar 
provocative, In its poems of contemplation, as 
beauty and inspira 

October $2.00 


tion ot 


sensitive and 


in its religious verses, are 
tion 


NO COMMENT 
By John R. Shuman ¢ Depicted with bold 


literary strokes and rich in characterization—a 
compelling story of a modern marriage and the 
discontent which aris 
construction, adept dialogues 
ippealingly throughout 

October $2.50 


numerous avenues of 


Che 
make 


dramatic 
this novel move 


XUALA 
By Estelle Davis « 


Virginia in 
the British 
and customs 


et in 
ettl 


Romantic novel 
early days of it 
Vivid re 


and rich de 


westerm 
ment creation of 
Indian ife 
of the primitive, unmapped territory give 
October 


cription 
added 


interest $3.00 


THE KINGDOM OF THE WORLD 
IN PROPHECY 


By John G. Nyquist «© A fine study of 
the symbolisms of Biblical prophecy applied to 
historical and contemporary events. A 
lating book. which presents a broad. intelligent 
subject matter 
November $2.‘ 


stimu 


view of its fascinating 


reconstruction 


the 


The author sees 


tremendous 
story sweeps to a 
October $34.50 


LURE OF THE VALLEY 
By Anson Getman e« 


autobiography of a man 
youth in the Mohawk Valley 
salty characters 
19th century existence 


First-rate Ameri 
who spent 
Peo} led 

demonstrating 
October 


his 
with 
serenity 
$3.50 


vivid 
of late 


BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD 
By C. E. Louth e« A 


the distorted world of 
depicted An 
both shocking 


surging story in 
the 
outstanding 
thrilling 

October $2.' 


which alcohol 1S 
boldly 


vyritin 


piece of 
and 


A WORLD GOES BY 


By Maurice de Goumois ¢ Deeply mov 
in hronicle of a world, this fine 
rraphy is set in Europe at turn of the 
Perceptively depicts effect of political 
“ial changes in lives of a middle-cla 
ily October $4.00 


changing 
iutobio 


ntury 


VALENTINE HOLIDAY 


By Gertrude Clark « 
book, simple and well 


ling appeal for 
| Valentine Day Spirit 


An chil 


with 


ittractive 
ren $ written 
volves 


$2.50 


tstan 


youngster Re 
October 


ift n 


SUSIE, THE NAUGHTY LITTLE BAT 
By Isabel Whittier «© = Well-told 


story of bat whose 

ploration of complicated 
highly IIlu 
$2.00 


enter 
taining an appealing littl 
lead to 
Age 


™ 
iINOVE mber 


chimne ys 


amusing conse que nee 


PAPA'S UGLY DUCKLING 
By Olive B. Van Hyning « 


tory of youth's problem 
learning to learning facts of life 
flects of plastic surgery—told 
fidelity. Ages 12-15 
November 


Poignant 
chool 
happy 


with 


entering 
lance 
needed 
warmth and 
$4.00 


PRESS. EN@.. 130 w. 42nd st. New York 36, N.Y. 
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/ | | 
OULL Li O24 


FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Here are books you can recommend to 
children with the assurance of approval 
by both parents and teachers. 


NEW AIR AGE BOOKS-By Haze! Corson 
Two scientifically accurate, 
easy-to-read books for the 
space conscious child. Mys 
tery, suspense, humor and 
surprise keep interest at 
highest pitch. Fascinatingly 
illustrated in 3 colors. Each 
96 pages—for 3d grade 
PETER & THE ROCKET SHIP 
PETER & THE TWO HOUR MOON 


THE BUTTON BOOKS—M Cal! 
Easy-to-read stories planned 
to meet children’s interests 
abilities and needs. The 
“blue-collar” Button family 
cares more for fun than for 
style, so Bucky's life is full 
of excitement and adven 
ture 

THE BUTTONS AT THE ZOO--Preprimer 

BUCKY BUTTON — Preprimer 


BUTTONS AND THE PET PARADE —Ilrimer 
BUTTONS AT THE FARM-—Ist Grade 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS—Chandler 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, these easy-to-read books capture the 
flavor of the West. Color illustrations 
COWBOY SAM-—(6 yr. olds) $1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND POUKY 
(6 yr. olds) 1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY 
(6 & 7 yrs.) 
COWBOY 8AM AND SHORTY 
(6 & 7 yrs.) 
COWBOY SAM AND THI 
RODEO (7 & & yrs.) 
COWBOY SAM AND Till 
FAIR (New) (7 & & yrs.) 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 
RUSTLERS (8 to 10 yrs.) 


COWBOY SAM AND THE 
INDIANS (8 to 10 yrs 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 

By Comfort and Bailey 
In today's world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away peopl 
to a child's viewpoint. 12 to 14 year olds 
KISH OF INDIA 


Mysterious India $17 
ALPINE PATHS. Switzerland stories 
FOREST AND FIORDS. Northern Europe 


l 
l 
l 
TEMPLE TOWN TO TOKYO. Japanese life 1 
l 
l 
l 


TO LONDON TO LONDON. England today 
HERE'S CARLOS OF MEXICO. Modern Mexico 
OUR NEIGHBOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


8 
06 


All Benefic Press books are in approved library 
bindings, ready for immediate shelving without 
prebinding. Send for complete catalog of these 
and many other Good Books for Children 





Benefic Press 


ONVISION OF BECKLEY. CanOy COMPANY 


Good Books for School and Library 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT ° CHICAGO 39 
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(Continued from page 227) 
and Canada, and names the libraries in which they 
may be found. Development of such a guide was 
first undertaken by the Committee of University 
Industrial Relations Librarians in 1947 
For information or to order, address: Public 
Relations Office, New York State School of Indus 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York. 


] 

“GBS 1856-1956, A Centenary Booklist,” a six 
page mimeographed compilation by A. G. Shepherd 
includes most of Shaw's writings, and many books 
about him, arranged under such headings as novels 
essays and literary criticism, political writings, let 
ters, and plays, with interesting brief quotations 
from Shaw on the nature of many of these forms 
of writing. It is available free on request to 
Central Library, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, 
N. 8, England 


s 8 
“The Modern World As Novelists See It,” a 
10-page, annotated pamphlet-reading list with titles 
grouped under continents, will be sent to librarians 
on their request to the Free Library of Philadelphia 
Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Results of Gretchen Knief Schenk’s recent survey 
of the extension activities of the Illinois State Li 
brary have been published as Occasional Paper 
No. 46 by the University of Illinois Library School 
The survey was sponsored jointly by the State 
Library and the Illinois Library Association in an 
attempt to raise the total fevel of library service 
within the state. Copies of the paper, ‘Survey of 
Extension Activities of the Illinois State Library 
May 16-31, 1956,” will be sent to any individual 
or institution without charge upon request to the 
Editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois 


| 

Drames a Clef, by Earle F. Walbridge, with an 
introduction by John Mason Brown, has been pub 
lished by the New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street, New York 18, from which 
it can be ordered at $1 a copy. The annotated list 
of plays containing characters drawn from actual 
people is separated into sections on English, Ameri 
can, and Continental drama and arranged alphabeti 
cally by author in chronological periods. Mr. Wal 
bridge's list had its inception in a bibliography 
which appeared in Theatre Arts, was twice supple 
mented in the New York Post, and then combined 
in the now out-of-print Wilson Company volume, 
Literary Characters Drawn from Life (1936) 


“Telaventure Tales,’ 13 half-hour book programs 
for the 8-to-12 age group on films, originally pro 
duced by Gloria Chandler on television in Seattle 
can be rented at $5 per film plus postage, or pur 
chased at $100 per film. List of programs can be 
secured on request from Chandler Records, 27 West 
12th Street, New York 14 


The American Foundation for Political Educa 
tion, supported by the Fund for Adult Education 
has devised 3 discussion group programs, each a 
series of 10 two-hour weekly meetings based on 
a three-volume set of foundation-prepared readings 
from basic political classics. The programs which 
in the past nine years have been presented in over 
150 cities by more than 400 local sponsors (over 


(Continued on page 233) 
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Christmas Reference Books 
from Augsburg 











Christmas * Volume 26 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 
Edited by RANDOLPH E. HAUGAN 

Every year thousands share a little of the very 
spirit of Christmas by reading CuristMas, 
America’s Favorite Holiday Annual. This pet 
ennial favorite contains the Christmas Gospel, 
articles and stories, poetry, music, art all de 
signed to reflect the atmosphere of Christmas 
itself with beauty, reverence and originality 
Your readers will be looking for this favorite to 
add to the Yuletide enjoyment of their own 
families and friends. 

68 pages, 10%" x 13%” 


” — ~ 
TWO EDITIONS Sree, Ses a 
Gift Edition AN AMERICAN ANNUAL 


oF CORSE . 8 
(Heavy paper cover in gift envelope) $1.25 “ A$ LITMRACURg and 


Library Edition 
(Cloth bound in gift box) $3.00 


ie The Christmas Promise °°". Festival of Christmas 


* by Mary Hinverwie and Eona Honea 


f 


* 
4 





ae Al A Christmas Book-Gift for children & ; ny ; 


+, Told by 1. B. Stoves ; x2 
a aS Ideas for family activity from 


Be two color illustrations, 48 pages $1.00 q hanksgiving to New Year's Day. $.75 








Boy from Johnny Butte 


ERLING NicoLat RoLrsrup blends an engaging story with a serious relig- 
ious theme, resulting in a book which is fascinating to both young people 
and adults. The story centers around the experiences of 10-year-old Karl 
Steen, son of a preacher newly-arrived in Johnny Butte, N. D., back in 
the “horse-and-buggy versus Model-T” days. 

Picturesque detail, humor and touching characterization mark this story. 


Illustrated by Lee Mero * Cloth, 122 pages $1.50 


My Book of Prayer and Praise * A book of children’s prayers 


for various occasions 


Four Children’s The Wood Carver + A Swiss wood carver and his lame son, 


2 ‘ Peter, find happiness in carving a Christmas creche 
Christmas Stories The Little Serving Maid * Rebecca, a young maidservant at the 
by Grace NoLL CroweLt 4 Bethlehem Inn, shares in the First Christmas............. $1.00 
Ilustrated by LEE Mero Little Boy Down the Lane + How little Noel spent his Christmas 
birthday 


| S| Sbu me 426 So. Fifth Street » Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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OUR FALL LIST 





Exciting new books for every library . . . 


Just Published: 


1956 HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
37th ed., 1232 pp., $8.00 
The one reliable, objective and complete survey of private schools throughout 





the United States, brought completely up-to-date, 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
2nd ed., 272 pp., cloth $4.00; paper $3.00 
A descriptive listing of more than 2600. s« hools, hospitals, clinies, and other 
facilities. 
TOYNBEE AND HISTORY 
Edited by M. F. Ashley Montagu, 400 pp., $5.00 
A critical account written by more than 26 world-famous scholars, including 
Pieter Geyl, Lewis Mumford, Hans Kohn, Christopher Dawson, Abba Ebban, 
Pitirim Sorokin. “The wisest and best such criticism” 
Christian Science Monitor. 
Winter Publications: 


THE AMERICAN SEX REVOLUTION 
by Pitirim Sorokin, 220 pp., cloth $3.50; paper $2.00 


A scathing indictment of contemporary sex attitudes and behavior written 





by the world’s foremost SO iologist. 


MARRIAGE PAST AND PRESENT 
by Robert Briffault and Bronislaw Malinowski, 96 pp., cloth $2.50; paper $1.50 


A lively and witty debate now published for the first time, with commentary 
and notes by Ashley Montagu. 


A NEW LOOK AT READING: 
A Guide to the Study of Reading and Other Language Arts, 
by Willard Abraham, 220 pp., $3.50 
Correcting many popular misconceptions, this tells how teachers and parents 
ean help Johnny read and make him like it. A companion volume is Prof. 
Abraham’s Guide to the Study of Exceptional Children, 256 pp., $3.50. 


Still Available: 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED 
by Morris and Miriam Pollock, 192 pp., cloth $4.50; paper $2.75 
Now for the first time available in a paper edition. 
MUTUAL AID 
by Petr Kropotkin, 400 pp., cloth $3.00; paper $2.00 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Three volumes, edited by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall, $5.50 per volume 
4 “monumental compilation . . . highly recommended” 


{mericen Journal of Public Health. 


PORTER SARGENT. Publisher 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 230) 

50 of them public libraries) consist of the initial 
series, World Politics; and the two sequel series, 
American Foreign Policy, and Russian Foreign 
Policy. Leader training institutes are conducted by 
the Foundation all over the country, to train dis 
cussion leaders for each participating community 
For information on this nonpartisan adult education 
program, write to: Executive Director, American 
Foundation for Political Education, 19 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


os 68 
The publication, “Michigan in Books,” issued by 
the Detroit, Michigan, Public Library, is available 
from the library at 30 cents a copy. Address re 
quests to the Publications and Exhibits Department 
of the library, 5201 Woodward Avenue 
os 8 
Pratt Institute's popular Career Brief on librar 
ianship, originally published in 1952, has been 
reissued in a 1956 version. The revision contains 
much the same material as the original, but with 
slightly different emphasis, and statistics brought 
up to date. It appears as volume 6, number 5 of 
Career Briefs. For individual copies, which will be 
furnished as long as supplies last, address requests 
to: Mary L. Wolfe, Editor, Career Briefs, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York 
‘6 
Golde n Books for Growing Minds, 
Moore, is an annotated bibliography of Little 
Golden Books, Big Golden Books, and Giant 
Golden Books, arranged according to function, with 
indication of interest level, reading level, and sub- 
ject to which each book can be related. The 48-page 
pamphlet also includes subject lists and alphabetical 
list by title. It may be secured without charge from 
Educational Division, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 136 
West 52d Street, New York 19 
Ss 8 
Picture Books, a selected, annotated booklist, has 
been compiled by a group of children’s librarians 
for the use of adults who select books for young 
children. Listing books the committee regards as 
foundation stones ‘for a greater appreciation and 
enjoyment of good reading,’ the pamphlet may be 
obtained from: Office of Work with Children, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadel 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. Send self-addressed, stamped, 
legal-size envelope. 
t 


for the Holidays, an 


holiday festivities 


by Lilian 


annotated booklist 
and traditions 
will appear as the December 
York Public Library's Branch 
Library Book News. The pamphlet, which will in 
clude a section on “Books as Gifts for All the 
Family,’ will be available, beginning December 1, 
from the library, Fifth Avenue at 42d Street, New 
York 18. Price is 20 cents per copy. 


| 

Publicity, What It 1s And How to Get It, 
a large 22-page pamphlet prepared by the Chrysler 
Corporation for its Airtemp distributors and deal 
ers, contains much information that can be adapted 
by librarians. A basic publicity kit, it lists publicity 
media, tells what makes news, how to write a press 
release, how to obtain photographs, other informa 
tion. Single copies will be furnished without charge 
until supply is exhausted. Address: Airtemp Divi 
sion, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 
235) 


Home 
dealing with 
around the world, 
issue of the New 


(Continued on page 
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AVALON BOOKS | 


Teen-age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer® Library Jackets 


FLORIDA NURSE $2.50 
Ann Rush Cloth 


Dee landed the job as migrant nurse 
because she spoke Spanish—but even her 
beauty couldn't get her into Van Coving- 
ton’s camp. 


SHARON JAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Elizabeth Wesley 


A hobby pays off as Sharon breaks into 
the fashion game in this delightful young 


career story. 
TOMORROW'S PROMISE $2.50 
Cloth 


| Ruby L. Radford 


FREE-LANCE 
$2.50 
Cloth 


A young stenographer risks her life for 
the man she loves in this story of the 
South Carolina low country, 

TRAIL $2.50 


Dale Homer (Western) Cloth 


FROM TEXAS | 
Lou Ross's trail herd had a thousand 
miles to go, but they’d make it IF he | 


could find the traitor in his own camp. 


ODD WOMAN OUT (Mystery $2.50 
Joseph Linklater House)** Cloth 
Silas Booth discovers that women in 

politics add up to murder in this fast- 

paced mystery. 


POLICE YOUR PLANET $2.50 
Eric van Lhin (Science Fiction) Cloth 


A cleanup of Earth’s corruption earns 
Bruce Gordon a one-way ticket to Mars. 
The story of a man who tried not to be 
a hero. 4 


| Avalon Books, 22 E. 601 Sr., N.Y. 22 


Toronto, Canada 
Library Service, Inc 


Tue Ryerson Press, 


*Negistered Trade-Mark, 
**Adult fiction 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be availabie 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


106 Fifth Ave. New York 3, WN. Y. 














SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
attention and dependable service, guaranteed by 25 years 
of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Oid Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York ti, W.Y 





PHOTO BOOK CATALOG 


Listing almost 600 tities! 40 Different subjects! 
New edition! —One catalog lists every photo 
book available, Cross indexed by subject, title, 
author. Many Iitustrations. Covers entire phote 
book field. Many tities unavaliable elsewhere, 
Write for on your letterhead 
AMPHOTO, 33 W. 60th St, N.Y. 23, N.Y. 





























FOR PUBLICATION NOVEMBER I, 1956 


The THIRD EDITION of 


The Audio - Visual 


Equipment Directory 


Published by 


The National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 





A complete source of information about 
audio-visual equipment used in schools, 
churches, business, government and 
community groups. 


A handy guide for anyone concerned 

/ Dar : ‘ The 

with audio-visual equipment—its selec- = 
tion, purchase, maintenance or use. Audio-Visual 
Includes complete specifications, photos Equipment 
and prices for more than 525 models on 
all types of audio-visual equipment, 

including: 


6mm Motion Picture Equipment 
(Optical sound, magnetic sound and 
repetitive equipment) 
Filmstrio and Slide Projectors 
Opaque Projectors 
Overhead Projectors 
Special Purpose Projectors 
Automatic Continuous Still Projectors 
— Slidefilm Projectors Repetitive Tepe Equipment 
ecord and Transcription Players Projection Screens 


Dise Recorders Projection Tables and Stands 
Magnetic Tape Recorders and Playbacks Projection Pointers 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, INC 





Special Sections devoted to: 


Film Library Equipment and Services 
Miscellaneous Accessory Equipment 
Equipment and Materials for Local A-V Production 


Designed for quick reference, this new directory incorporates a visual 
thumb index to each section; addresses and a glossary of trade names for 
quick reference to the manufacturers’ name. 


Order your copy now. ... 208 pages, 8/2 x 11 inches, soft cover and 
plastic bound. Prices are $4.25 per copy; $3.75 if check enclosed with order. 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


Detroit's third annual Children’s Book Fair will 
be held at the Detroit Historical Museum, Novem 
ber 2-18. The fair is being cosponsored by the 
Detroit Federation of Women's Clubs, Children’s 
Book Council, Detroit Historical Museum, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit Public Schools, Parents and 
Teachers Council, and the Detroit Free Press 


The annual winter meeting of the Michigan As 
sociation of School Librarians will be held at 
Waterford Township High School, Pontiac 


s 68 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued f) 220) 
September 29, WILLIAM PRINDLE ALEXANDER, re 
tired curator of education and Hayes Professor of 
Natural History at the Buffalo, New York, Muscum 
of Science; author of children’s books, including 
three written in collaboration with Maribelle Co 
mack: Jacques the Goatherd, Land for My Sons, 
Last Clash in Buffalo; seventy-five 


’ 


m page 


of Claymore 
September 30. WALTER KARIG, retired 
ficer; novelist; author of four series of juvenile mys 
tery stories; coauthor of Battle Re port (the multi 
volume history of the Navy's participation in World 
War II) and of the recent historical novel, Don's 
Tread on Me. after an illness of several months; in 
Bethesda, Maryland; fifty-seven. Mr. Karig’s novels 
include The Pig in the Parlor (written with his 
wife and daughters), Zotz, Caroline Hick 
September 30. MARGARET LEE RUNBECK, novelist; 
teacher; author of 250 short stories and 16 books: 
in Los Angeles, California; fifty-six. Among Miss 
Runbeck's novels are Our Miss Boo, Time for Each 
Other, The Great Answer, A Hungry Man Dream 
Six brief books written in connection with Miss 
Runbeck's work in India (she visited there for the 
State Department's Point Four Program and for the 
World Literacy) have been trans 
lated into 14 languages. The Year of Love, Miss 
Runbeck's most recent novel, also grew out of her 
contact with India 


WRITE FOR THESE 


(Continued fr 


naval of 


Committee on 


m page 244) 

Educational Aids for Schools and ¢ 
pages in length, is the 1956-1957 catalog of ma 
terials' made available to educational institutions by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. In 
cluded are career pamphlets, booklets on economic 
subjects, general publications on industrial relations 
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and topics of concern to labor and management 
material on community industry-education coopera 
tive programs. Visual aids are also included. Cata 
log may be secured from: Education Department 
National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17 
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Noted Critic Considers 
a Controversial Topic. . . 


CRITICISM AND 
CENSORSHIP 


Walter Kerr 


An articulate answer to the hotly debated 
issue of censorship by the well-known 
drama critic of the New York Herald 

Tribune Referring to the teaching of 
Aristotle Augustine, and Aquinas, Mr 

Kerr clarifies the true nature and purpose 
of art He then offers sound recommenda 

tions which could lead to a reconciliation 
of true criticism with the principle of 
censorship $2.75 





For the coming holiday. . . 


THE CHRISTMAS 
CRIB 


Nesta de Robeck 


A fascinating history of the be 
loved Christmas crib and its place 
in Nativity art, from its earliest 
beginnings to the present Gen 
erously illustrated with fine photo 
graphs $3. 


THE MYSTERY 
OF CHRISTMAS 
Edited by Aloysius Croft 


Within the pages of one readable 
book, Mr. Croft has gathered the 
known facts and historical sur 

mises about the Nativity The 
modern English, Kleist-Lilly 
translation of the New Testament 
and pertinent excerpts from the 
works of Rieciotti and Prat por 

tray the Christmas story in its 
true glory $2.75 











A Life of Thomas More 
for Readers 10 and older 


THE HEAD ON 
LONDON BRIDGE 


Helene Magaret 


reign of Henry VIII 
rose to greatness and to 
sanctity His outstanding brilliance and 
wit and his popularity with the people 
drew him into a perilous friendship with 
the headstrong ruler A thoroughly con 
vineing picture $2.95 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1111 Bruce Bidg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


During the restive 
Thoma More 





Lindat Indian Home 


Real-life picture story of the Wy-am Indians wh 








Celilo fishing village on the Columbia mostly 
Linda, ‘cover girl’ on the July Library Journal. R¢ 
mended by Mrs. Marian Herr, assistant librarian 
Library Association. 39 full-page photographs 


by Ages 8 to 12. Cloth Binding. 96 p. 81" x 10” 
Martha Ferguson a ans 


McKeown 


~~ 


Paul Bunyan 


The Work Giant 





The 100,000th copy is just off the press! This book 
was selected by LIFE Magazine as one of the ten best 
children’s books for 1941. Original full lor illustrations 


nm every page by Harold Price 


Ages 10 to 14. Cloth Binding. 80p. 8°x1I" .. . . $2.50 





~_—- ~ o~ 


Josoph Lhiet of the/Vez 


This beautiful story of the last of the great Indian 
chieftains has long been a library and classroom favorite 
The 52 illustrations by the author are as vivid and authen 


tic as the story it self 


Ages 12 to 16. Cloth Binding. 63p. 8x11" . . . $2.00 mat Pollock 
ee 





BINFORDS & MORT 


PUBLISHERS FOR THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST SINCE 1891 
124. N.W. 9TH AVE. PORTLAND 9, OREGON 


Write for our Catalog of more than 200 Northwest books 
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Progress Towards the 16th Edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification “ 


By Verner 


A NEW EDITION of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification (DC) could in the old 
times be counted upon to summon the dam 
sels from the cataloging room, clad in festive 
garments and singing paans of praise and 
gratitude. Increasingly in recent years, how 
ever, a new edition is likely to call them forth 
not in gladness but in mourning, uttering 
Cassandriads of doom. Thus, when Edition 
13 appeared in 1932 we were assured in the 
Library Association Record that DC was so 
“past the peak’’ and “ramshackle” as to be a 
“tombstone”; and it was suggested that li- 
brarians should look elsewhere for a book 
classification (1, 2, 3)+. But if the lamenta 
tions of the ‘thirties could not wait till the 
body was cold, that of the ‘fifties, by contrast, 
cannot be restrained long enough to permit it 
to be born and, on the mere report that 4 
new edition of the DC is in the offing, the 
Record has published its “epitaph “dead 
classification” (4) 
DC Edition 15 (styled the ‘Standard Edi 
tion’’) was published in March 1951 (5), 
‘the first completely revised edition to appear 


asa 


* Reprinted with minor re ns, by permission, from 
the Librar 1 ciation Record, Jane 19% It is also being 
reprinted in the October 1956 issue of the Journal 
loging and Clasitication 

Verner Clapp, former Chief Assistant Librarian of Cor 
gress s President and Executive Head of the Council of 
Library Resources Inc und Chairman of the cunal 
Classification Editorial Policy C« 

+ Numbers in parenthesis reter t 


at the end of the article 
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Clapp 


in more than 40 years 
immediately 
vised (7) 


almost 


15 Re 


It was 
reissued in an Edition 
Edition 16, now in preparation, 
is planned to go to press early in 1958. The 
present note proposes to report on the prog 
ress of work towards Edition 16 and on its 
relation to previous editions. To do this, 
seems useful to recall certain facts of Dé 
history. 


(6) 


DC is in a sense the common property of 
organized librarianship. The two are indeed 
contemporaries, for the first edition of D¢ 
was modestly deprecated by Melvil Dewey as 
a topic of discussion at that very meeting in 
1876 at which the American Library Associ 
ation (ALA) was founded—largely through 
the efforts of the author of DC himself (8) 

The library world has accepted the succes 
sive editions of DC with an increasing sens¢ 
of proprietorship as the classification has be 
come more and more firmly entrenched in its 
(Indeed, for Man-on-the-Street in 
America, the very word “‘library’’ is likely to 
evoke with decimal figures! ) 
Melvil Dewey's connection with DC would 
have been regarded by his contemporaries as 
a trusteeship rather than as proprietary (actu 


economy 


associations 


ally, he never used it as a source of revenue) 
and the successive editions which were issued 
during his lifetime could be trusted to reflect 
the needs of organized library work. Thus 
while the consumers felt no hesitation in 
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criticizing and advising, there was no move- 
ment on their part to secure corporate control 
of the publication. 

Dr. Dewey, conscious on his part of the 
trust which DC represented, toward the end 
of his life widen alternative arrangements 
for assuring its perpetuation in the interest 
of its users. Assignment of the classification 
to the care either of ALA or of the Brussels 
Institute (to which he had previously given 
the right to elaborate the classification, in 
languages other than English), figured among 
the possibilities which he considered (9). 
But in 1924 he turned the copyrights over, 
as a aor er ge. nonprofit enterprise, to 
a charitable trust of his own creation, the 
Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. 
Forest Press continued, as a subsidiary of 
the Foundation, to serve as actual publisher 
of the work, while a committee, consisting of 
the most interested Foundation trustees, was 
constituted to assure observance of the trust 
in consultation with ALA and the Institute 
(10). 

Between 1924 and Dr. Dewey's death in 
December 1931, two other events of signifi- 
cance in DC history occurred. In 1927 the 
DC editorial office was moved to Washing- 
ton, where it was given space in the Library 
of Congress (LC), and in 1930 DC numbers 
began appearing on LC printed catalog cards. 
Both arrangements have continued to the 
present day (11). 

The death of Dr. Dewey at the end of 
1931 and the publication of Edition 13 in 
1932 precipitated considerable discussion of 
DC, and especially of its defects. It was ac- 
cused on the one hand of being so out of 
touch with modern knowledge that, unless it 
were to be expanded exhaustively and kept 
up to date, it would have to be abandoned 
(12). Some, indeed, felt that it was already 
past reconstruction (13). On the other hand, 
it was at this time that Bliss loosed his blast 
at the “billionaire bibliography’ of the close 
classifications which——DC included——he ac- 
cused of strangling library work (14), while 
the American reviewers of Edition 13 found 
that it was lopsided and unequal in its expan- 
sions (15-17). 

Little attention was paid, in this discussion, 
to certain quiet reminders that DC is a prac- 
tical system, tied into the shelf-arrangement 
practices of thousands of libraries; that 
change in the system involves costs for re- 
arrangement of books and alteration of rec- 
ords; and that librarians, if they have money 
to spend, prefer to spend it for other purposes 
(18, 19). 
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Nevertheless, it was again apparent in 1932 
(as it had been two decades earlier) that a 
more intimate liaison was necded between 
the DC editorial office and the library profes- 
sion. Accordingly, following a preliminary 
meeting at Lake Placid in September 1932, 
ALA in 1933 appointed a high-level commit 
tee, with Margaret Mann as chairman, to 
cooperate with the Foundation’s committee 
This new committee, after a meeting at which 
a representative of UDC (Universal Decimal 
Classification) was present, concluded that 
DC should be maintained for “ medium-sized’ 
libraries, while for bibliographic purposes 
and for classed catalogs UDC should be ex 
pected to serve. Primary needs, the commit- 
tee felt, were for more frequent announce 
ment of numbers for new subjects and for 
the expansion of long-neglected classes. (The 
first need was met shortly thereafter by Notes 
and Decisions on the Application of the 
Decimal Classification, issued by LC from 
February 1934 onward). The committee also 
looked forward to the publication of a ‘‘stand 
ard edition’ of DC (20-21). 

The term ‘standard edition’’ was not de 
fined in the committee's report. However, it 
can be explained. As far back as 1916, view 
ing certain expansions in the then recent DC 
Edition 9, John Christian Bay of the John 
Crerar Library had suggested that it would be 
better to keep DC as a “harmonious, well 
balanced scheme for the general library’ than 
to attempt to expand it to meet the demands 
of every special library, and he suggested the 
— publication of expansions for special 
subjects (22). While the request for a “well 
balanced” edition was apparently misunder 
stood at the time both by ALA's then advisory 
committee on DC and by the DC editors 
(23, 24), yet it sank in, and the editorial 
office began to plan for four editions of DC 
of varying fullness—the Outline, Abridged, 
Library, and Bibliographic editions (25) 
And when, in the ‘twenties, genuinely inter 
national effort began to bear on the develop 
ment of what is now known as UDC, Lake 
Placid made heroic efforts to maintain the 
coordination between DC as the “‘library’’ edi 
tion and UDC as the “bibliographic” edition 
(26, 27). These efforts were doomed to 
eventual failure. 

And so, in announcing Edition 13 in 1932, 
the editorial office had attempted to ward off 
criticism by promising expansions of special 
subjects, if the demand should justify it (20) 
But criticism, in the United States, was rather 
of the expansion already provided, and the 
critics asked, in terms in which echoes of the 
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demand for the “well-balanced” edition 
could be heard, for more even expansion, 
abridged schedules, and shorter numbers 
(15)—in short (as phrased by one who was 
lacer a member of Miss Mann's committee, 
and whose opinions may be supposed to have 
influenced its recommendations) for ‘‘a DC 
containing only the schedules essential to a 
well-rounded collection of books” (17). 

This, then, was the background of the ref- 
erence to a “standard edition’ by Miss 
Mann's committee. In any case, from 1933 
onward, the “‘library,”’ or “library standard,” 
or ‘‘standard’”’ edition became the goal. 

To improve the mechanism by which its 
views might be brought to bear upon the 
development of DC, ALA next moved to 
consolidate the two committees, its own with 
that of the Foundation (28, 29). This was 
effected in December 1937, when the Foun- 
dation created the Decimal Classification 
Committee to “have control of the manage- 
ment and editorial policy’’ of the classifica- 
tion, and to consist of seven members, of 
whom the chairman and three others were 
appointed on the nomination of ALA (30). 
This new committee straightway commenced 
the planning of Edition 14 (31), but seems 
not to have given wide publicity to its plans. 
Accordingly, when Edition 14 appeared in 
1942, it was found not to differ materially 
from its predecessors. The work had now 
expanded to 1927 pages—280 more than in 
the previous edition; there were expansions 
in a small number of classes; there was even 
a cutting back to “library standard’ fullness 
in 330-331; but there was no general overall 
revision, and no consequent attempt to re- 
duce the length of numbers which, like some 
under 621.384 (Radio), had run in Edition 
13 to thirteen figures. 

The reaction to Edition 14 was in conse- 
quence a reiteration, in more explicit terms, 
of the demands for simplification which the 
13th had created. The cry was now specifi 
cally for a “library standard” edition in which 
the superfluities of the 14th would be elimi- 
nated, and in which no number would exceed 
five digits; in which, too, the index would 
not attempt to be a dictionary, but would 
index the tables and no more (32). 


The demand had been foreseen. In the 
Foreword to Edition 14, the DC Committee 
had looked forward to a “so-called Library 
Standard Edition,’ and although it did not 
offer hope for the appearance of such an edi- 
tion for some years (33), actually it is re- 
ported to have already decided, as early as 
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May 1941, to issue the “library standard” 
edition five years after the appearance of the 
14th. This edition would be shorter, de 
signed for libraries of up to 200,000 vol- 
umes. It would be supplemented, if and 
when funds could be found, by a fully- 
expanded ‘‘bibliographic” edition (UDC was 
by now forgotten!) and until then by a con 
sulting service which would give advice on 
particular expansions as needed (34) 

To advise in connection with this ‘‘stand- 
ard” edition, the ALA Division of Cataloging 
and Classification (ALA-DCC) had created 
a special advisory committee on DC in June 
1942. By 1944 this group had discovered, by 
means of a questionnaire, that simplification 
of the classification was being stressed by 
many even of the larger libraries, and that 
there was ‘rather general agreement” that 
class numbers should be short (6 figures) 
“even at the sacrifice of logic’’ (35). Later 
in the same year the committee reported that 
a large majority of libraries favored a better 
balanced edition with moderate expansion in 
some neglected areas, reduction to 6 or 7 fig 
ures in sections subdivided beyond the needs 
of general libraries, extension of scope notes, 
elimination of irrelevant material, revision of 
the index, and conventionalized spelling 
(36). There were a few qualms. In report 
ing in 1946 on the work of the committee, 
its chairman noted the conflicting demands 
being made on the classification by its radical 
and conservative users, leaving a number of 
unanswered questions. ‘Will not the Stand 
ard Edition,” she asked, ‘become just another 
utopian classification and thus defeat its pur- 
pose?”’ (37). The question went unheeded; 
the tide was set, too strongly to be resisted 
by either the editorial office or the consumers, 
in the direction of ‘'standardization,”’ 


For the preparation of Edition 15 none of 
the editors of Edition 14 was available. A 
new staff was recruited. Esther P. Potter was 
appointed director of the editorial office in 
December 1944 and in March 1949 Dr. Mil 
ton J. Ferguson, upon his retirement from 
the Brooklyn Public Library, assumed duties 
as editor in addition to his chairmanship of 
the DC Committee (38). 


The preparation for Edition 15 was delib 
erate and careful, and its cost was more than 


$100,000 (37). There was (as previously 
noted) a questionnaire; there were frequent 
consultations between the editor and the li 
brary associations; the special advisory com 
mittee was actively involved; and a long 
roster of experts was consulted (39-43), 
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New expansions were made for almost all 
classes, and these expansions were then re- 
duced to the degree of elaboration believed 
to be required by the guiding principle 
“adaptation to the needs of the general li- 
brary collection of up to 200,000 volumes” 
(44). A merciless axe was laid to the ‘‘super- 
fluities’’ of the 14th Edition, and its 28,570 
numbers were reduced to a mere 4,661 (45). 
(A reflective critic, looking back at Edition 
15 over the space of some years, has con- 
cluded that its controlling principles were to 
provide only those features of earlier editions 
on which there was general agreement; to 
allow places only for subjects for which a 
book literature exists, reducing tables and 
index accordingly; to modernize terminology; 
to eliminate all but the most elementary 
methods of synthesis; and to reduce notation 
to 5 or at most 6 digits) (46) 

The first reaction to Edition 15 was one of 
satisfaction with its typographic presentation, 
its modernization of terminology, its provi- 
sion of topics of recent development, its 
bringing together of related topics previously 
separated, its reduction of length of numbers, 
its elimination of superfluities and its conven- 
tionalization of spelling (47, 48). At a panel 
discussion in October 1951 it developed that 
elementary and high school libraries, a 
medium-sized public library (38,000 vol- 
umes), even a great university library 
(2,000,000 volumes)—-in fact, all libraries 
represented except a large public library 
(over 2,000,000 volumes) expected to make 
use of Edition 15 and found it an improve 
ment over its predec essor (49). And it was 
pointed out that over 85 per cent of public 
libraries in the United States contain less than 
25,000 volumes and would not require even 
as detailed a classification as Edition 15 pro- 
vides (50) 

But a second look beyond its obvious merits 
brought the discovery how far the effort to 
“standardize” had led to departure from the 
system as applied in libraries and what a cost 
this departure would exact. In the zeal to 
improve, not only the editorial office but the 
various committees representing the users had 
lost sight of the cardinal principle of “least 
change’ which had been in effect for 66 
years 

Dr. Dewey had enunciated this principle 
in Edition 2, 1885: “Librarians making the 


necessary changes for the revised edition need 
not fear that a series of editions hav begun 
each of which will call for such changes’ 
(51). He had reiterated it on numerous occa- 
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sions. ‘A shifting classification,” he said in 
1920, “is impracticable for libraries’ (52). 
And again, in the last year of his life: 
“Nearly every specialist would like to rewrite 
his subject and can point out difficulties in 
existing numbers; but our rule for 50 years 
is best, stick by old numbers and provide for 
new subjects by attaching them to the most 
nearly allied... .” (52a) Change, to para 
phrase Dorkas Fellows in 1935, is the best 
way to wreck the DC (53); and this principle 
is found to have been ever-present in the 
minds of the editors of the first 13 editions 
and to have been their principal consideration 
in negotiations with UDC (54). 

Indeed, the editorial office as late as June 
1946 was promising for Edition 15 that ‘no 
change in essential meaning of numbers will 
be made”’ (55). 

But now it was found that, of the 4600-0dd 
numbers in the tables of Edition 15, a quan 
tity stated to be in excess of 1000 involved 
some change sufficiently severe as to require 
reassignment of books classified on the au 
thority of previous editions (56, 57). For all 
but the smallest or newest libraries this could 
prove calamitous. 

Worse, if possible, than the relocations 
themselves was the extent to which numbers 
previously used for one subject had been re 
assigned in Edition 15 to another. There are 
stated (58) to have been some 300 of these, 
all violating what has come to be referred to 
as the swe ay of “integrity of numbers 
This principle has been expressed by Dr 
Godfrey Dewey, the son and coworker of the 
author of the classification and president of 
Forest Press as well as a member of the DC 
Committee from the beginning, as assuring 
that “Never with insignificant excep 
tions, has a number once assigned been re 
assigned to a different or unrelated topic’ 
(59). 

While the users of DC thus discovered 
the hard way — that a classification scheme 
can have worse characteristics than long num 
bers, additional defects of Edition 15 were 
identified. Its abbreviated schedules often re 
tained specific numbers while omitting the 
general number. Sometimes, by combining 
topics and assigning them to numbers not in 
sequence, it obscured a pattern that was pre 
viously apparent. Sometimes, indeed, it actu 
ally left no place at all for topics previously 
provided for. Objections to this abbreviation 
came especially from classifiers in large li 
braries, used to working with previous edi 


tions, and from teachers who found that 
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Edition 15 did not display the structure of 
the classification adequately for instructional 
purposes (45, 60, 61). In Britain, where 
users were flabbergasted to find place names 
at 942 reduced to a mere four, the Library 
Association refused recognition of Edition 15 
as a ‘permitted work’’ for professional train- 
ing (61a). Finally, the index, which had 
been modified in an attempt to meet the de 
mand that it merely index the tables and not 
attempt to be a dictionary, had fallen into 
unfortunate hands—those of a professional 
indexer!—-and was found to be deficient in 
amplitude and frequently erroneous (62) 

The publishers took immediate action to 
meet the criticisms as far as possible. Al 
though the treasury had been almost ex- 
hausted by the preparation of Edition 15 and 
the editorial staff had been reduced upon its 
completion, the editorial office was immedi- 
ately (July 1951) given the task of recon 
structing the index and reviewing the tables 
In consequence it was possible to issue Edi- 
tion 15 Revised in February 1953 with cor 
rection of typographical errors, fuller tables 
of form divisions, revision of 300-9 and 920- 
9, and a new index more than doubled (63) 
The last, separately bound, was also made 
available at cost to purchasers of the original 
edition 


A principal question which had agitated 


the profession in the months following the 
publication of Edition 15 was: which edition 
(14 or 15) would be adopted by the great 
central cataloging services? The H. W. Wil 
son Co. declared promptly (July 1951) for 
the 15th (64)*; the British National Bibli- 
ography, however, decided to use the 15th 
only for subjects not provided for by the 
14th, and only then if relocation was not in 
volved (65). The Library of Congress, how 
ever, at the urging of ALA-DCC, issued a 
questionnaire (66), and decided on the basis 
of the returns to use both editions, marking 
with an asterisk the Edition 15 numbers 
where they differ from those of Edition 14 
(67). To facilitate this dual use, and again 
at the request of ALA-DCC, LC’s DC Section 
published a “harmony” of the two editions 

* Eprror's Nort After further study, however, and in 
accordance with the expressed wishes of many of its patrons 
following the publication of Abridged Edition (1954) 
The Wilson Company transferred to the Abridged numbers 
in 1954. The reasons for this action were stated by Bertha 
Frick in the Preface to the new edition of Sears List of 
Subject Headings (1954), the first Wilson publication to 
be affected The 7th abridged edition of the Dewey Dec 
mal Classification (1954) was chosen as authority for the 
numbers given in this edition of the Sears List because it 
more nearly represents the classification practice of the 
small or medium-sized library than do the unabridged edi 
tions. This abridged edition also incorporates some of the 


changes that are expected to be made in the 16th un 
abridged edition.”’ 
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(68). This straddle saved the day in one 
sense, but deferred certain hard decisions to 
the future 

In December 1951, Dr. Godfrey Dewey, 
who had taken the initiative in pushing the 
correction of Edition 15, assumed the editor 
ship pro tem. The immediate tasks, in addi 
tion to the preparation of Edition 15 Revised, 
were the preparation of Abridged Edition 7 
and of the long-hoped-for Spanish translation 
of the unabridged edition. Both of these edi 
tions would necessarily be based upon Edition 
15, but there was a real question whether 
they should reproduce and thus confirm its 
innovations or whether they should anticipate 
a reversal of some or all of them 

To assist in settling this question, the new 
editor encouraged ALA-DCC to establish 
once more (in Autumn 1952) a special ad 
visory committee on DC, and made arrange 
ments to give its chairman (Janet S. Dickson ) 
ex officio status in the DC Committee which 
was thereafter reorganized as the DC Edi 
torial Policy Committee, a joint committee of 
the ALA and the Foundation, composed al 
most entirely of librarians but providing 
representation for both LC and Forest Press 
(69). In April 1953 the new Special Ad 
visory Committee and the editorial ofhice 
issued a questionnaire on the desirability of 
retention of the Edition 15 relocations. Al 
though the results of this questionnaire (70) 
were themselves the subject of debate, it was 
nevertheless decided to restore Edition 14 
numbers for about 45 per cent of the approx: 
mately 300 relocations which would have ap 
peared in Abridged Edition 7 (published in 
October 1953) (71) and for approximately 
700 of the total number in the Spanish 
Edition (the work of the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan-American Union, pub 
lished in December 1955) (72) 

But these were only preliminaries to the 
commencement of the work on Edition 16, 
and it was recognized that in that edition 
the new trend would have to be confirmed or 
reversed. The conflict in demands upon the 
classification which had been recognized as 
existing in 1946 still persisted; it came to be 
represented as a conflict between the prin 
ciples of “keeping pace with knowledge’ and 
of “integrity of numbers’; and the latter 
phrase was extended from its original mean 
ing (limited to the change of significance of 
numbers) to cover all relocation of topics 
(71). As its contribution to the resolution 
of this conflict, the Special Advisory Commit 
tee was active in 1953 in devising specifica 
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tions for Edition 16 (57, 61, 73). The prin- 
cipal heads of these specifications may be 
summarized as follows: 

Edition 16 should be a sound classification, pos- 
sessing the best features of both Editions 14 and 15, 
with schedules evenly expanded, providing full 
coverage of subjects (including new expansions to 

rovide for new topics), suitable for application 
“ both large and small libraries, and for either 
broad or close classification. 

Relocations should be permitted in Edition 16 
when required by new concepts of knowledge, but 
sparingly, and only where previous treatment has 
become absurd or upon overwhelming need and 
demand, Other factors to be weighed before the 
adoption of any relocation should be (a) the 
amount of material classified under the old num- 
ber, (b) the age and degree of acceptance of the 
old number, In cases of doubt, alternative locations 
should be provided. 


As millennial exhortations, possessing the 
best features of conflicting requirements, 
these specifications could hardly be excelled. 
It only remained to find an editor capable of 
interpreting and applying them. That they 
were about as far as possible from the recom- 
mendations of previous committees which for 
two decades had called for simplification and 
shorter numbers, failed to receive attention. 

At this point — mid-1953 —. ALA-DCC, 
with the concurrence of Forest Press, re- 
quested the Library of Congress to undertake 
the preparation of Edition 16. As a result, 
effective January 4, 1954, LC took over the 
administration of the editorial office under 
an agreement with Forest Press which was to 
provide the funds for its operation. David J. 
Haykin (who had come to LC in 1930 to 
initiate the application of DC numbers to LC 
cards, who had for many years been respon- 
sible for the development of LC classification, 
and who had been the president of ALA- 
DCC at the height of the discussion of Edi- 
tion 15) became the new editor. Specifica- 
tions for the new edition (called “‘criteria’’), 
as well as a schedule of the procedures to be 
followed (criticism of previous editions, con- 
sultation with experts, development of re- 
vised tables, submission to two committees 
and a wide additional group of interested 
persons for criticism, etc.) had been agreed 
upon in advance between the governing 
board of ALA-DCC, the Editorial Policy 
Committee, LC, and Forest Press. The agree- 
ments, “criteria,” and schedule of procedures 
were promptly published (74). 

The “criteria” embodied the principal rec- 
ommendations of the Special Advisory Com- 
mittee, upon which indeed they were chiefly 
based. ‘The 16th edition should be designed 
for use in the classification of books and other 
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materials in general libraries, except (a) 
those small libraries which prefer to use an 
abridged edition and (b) those very large 
libraries or libraries with special collections 
which prefer to use close classification for 
which extremely detailed expansions are 
needed.” “Its schedules should be carried out 
in sufficient detail to make specific provision 
for topics of interest and importance to librar- 
ies.” The needs of library schools in teaching 
the use of DC were to be taken into account. 
“The principles of continuity and of integrity 
of numbers and their meanings with a mini- 
mum of relocations should be applied, result- 
ing in a 16th edition which will follow fairly 
closely the line established through the first 
14 editions.’’ There was also a genuflection 
in the direction of ‘British use’’ and toward 
UDC. There was, however, no specific re- 
quirement that the classification be made up 
to date in terms of organization of knowledge 
or relation of subjects to each other. Nor was 
there any specification as to size; it was pre 
sumed, however, that the requirement for 
“sufhicient detail” of schedules would produce 
an edition intermediate in size between Edi 
tions 15 and 14, i.e., having between 4,600 
and 30,000 numbers in the tables and be 
tween 35,000 and 75,000 entries in the index 

For the preparation of Edition 16 the new 
editor assembled in the editorial office a staff 
in which were represented not only famili 
arity with the problems of constructing DC 
but also subject competences in a number of 
fields. It was anticipated not only that sub 
ject specialists would be consulted at every 
point, but that librarians with special subject 
experience would be enlisted to develop par 
ticular schedules (e.g., music, philosophy). 
There was also available to the editorial office 
the assistance of LC’s DC Section (where the 
application of DC to LC cards is performed ), 
headed by Julia C. Pressey, and it was pro- 
posed that the Section should participate ac 
tively in the editorial work by providing criti 
cism and comment based upon its 24 years 
of experience and upon the records of its 
application of DC during that time. 

While preparations for the new schedules 
were under way, much useful groundwork 
was laid by the editorial office and further 
specifications were adopted or projected by 
the Editorial Policy Committee covering such 
points as standards of form and style, spell- 
ing, format, summaries, supplementary tables, 
explanatory notes and glossary, reuse of va- 
cated numbers, the provision of dummy num- 
bers to show structure in cases where sub- 
divisions only had been previously given, 
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provisions for giving prominence to different 
national cultures (the Spanish Edition had 
been a proving ground for this), treatment 
of geography and of social customs in the 
history classes, etc. 

Beginning in March 1954 the DC Section 
began, schedule by schedule, to submit ‘‘criti- 
cal analyses” of Editions 14 and 15, indicat- 
ing—from the view point of a principal user 

virtues to be retained and deficiencies to be 
corrected. In September 1954 the editorial 
office began to issue “preliminary schedules 
for the 16th Edition,” distributing them 
widely for comment, and by the end of the 
year had covered classes 540-9, 550-9, 618, 
932, 941-9, 951.9, 953, 956-8, 962. From 
these the direction which the revision was 
taking became apparent. It was a revision in 
the interest of “keeping pace with knowl- 
edge” rather than of maintaining “integrity 
of numbers.”’ In the history classes there was 
extensive revision of the period divisions to 
accord better with the actualities of publica- 
tion, as well as numerous relocations to effect 
correspondence with contemporary political 
conditions or an accurate, more logical, and 
more up-to-date view of geography. In the 
sciences (e.g., chemistry), the modernization 
of hopelessly obsolete treatment had been 
effected only by dint of very considerable 
relocation, often with immediate reuse of old 
numbers. On the basis of these examples it 
was estimated that relocations in Edition 16 
would rise to a total of some 6,000. 

The editor, in a paper prepared for the 
Editorial Policy Committee in January 1955, 
and later expanded and published (75), vig- 
orously defended a policy of reasonable 
change on the grounds that a policy of non- 
change would be destructive of the very utility 
which it desired to preserve. “'It is inevitable,” 
he said, ‘‘that classification systems should be 
revised, that is, that they should undergo 
needed expansion and inevitable change to 
bring them up to date and thus to make them 
useful. Change must, therefore, be accepted 
as up to a point desirable as well as inevi- 
table,” and he pointed out that “No edition 
of the DDC, it would be safe to say, has been 
used in toto by any library; . . . nearly every 
library has introduced deviations This 
practice will no doubt continue’; conse- 
quently, he concluded, a decision whether or 
not to change should not be based primarily 
upon an assumption that it might force librar- 
ies to reclassify. 

But the Special Advisory Committee, 9 of 
whose 16 members came from libraries of 
500,000 to 10,000,000 volumes, while only 
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2 came from libraries of less than 100,000 
volumes, and to whom as a group reclassifi- 
cation would consequently present severe 
problems of cost, was now thoroughly 
alarmed. The Editorial Policy Committee, in 
turn, sought for a formula which would 
specify the point up to which change would 
be “desirable as well as inevitable.’ At its 
January 1955 meeting Dr. Godfrey Dewey 
renewed his previous suggestion of a ‘table 
of correspondences’’ or “comparative table’’ 
by which users of Edition 16 might be able 
to see at a glance each instance in which it 
might differ from Editions 14 and 15, thus 
making reference to earlier editions unneces- 
sary and facilitating either the retention of 
older treatment or conversion to the new, 
whichever might be desired. This device im- 
mediately became an accepted feature of Edi- 
tion 16. The Committee also considered plac- 
ing a quantitative limit (e.g., 1 per cent) 
upon the number of relocations permissible 
in Edition 16, but desisted in the hope that 
the final stages of the editorial process might 
cut back to an acceptable number the reloca- 
tions suggested in the preliminary schedules. 

Ensuing preliminary schedules, however, 
were accompanied by ‘comparative tables” 
which instantly called attention to the amount 
of change suggested. The Special Advisory 
Committee held a “workshop”’ at the Phila- 
delphia meeting of ALA in July 1955 at 
which relocation was still the principal issue 
(76). By October it became unavoidable that 
the Editorial Policy Committee should am- 
plify the “criteria’’ with quantitative defini- 
tions. A beginning was made in two matters. 
The ceiling on the size of library for which 
Edition 16 is intended was lifted so as to in- 
clude “‘libraries of whatever size’’ (the ceiling 
for Edition 15 had been libraries of 200,000 
volumes, and the previous ceiling for Edition 
16 had been the undefined phrase “general 
libraries’); and as a measure for the fullness 
of schedules, it was provided that “the exist- 
ence of more than 20 titles under one specific 
number will raise a presumption in favor of 
further subdivision, and vice versa.” 

Before the end of 1955 the Editorial Policy 
Committee was prepared to go the rest of the 
way. The result was in the form of a ‘‘restate- 
ment,” adopted on December 6, 1955, of the 
specifications for Edition 16 (77). The prin- 
cipal new requirements are (a) that Edition 
16 shall be based on Edition 14 and shall 
follow closely (instead of fairly closely) the 
line established through the first 14 editions; 
(4) that consideration be given to the deci- 
sions recorded in Notes and Decisions on the 
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Application of the Decimal Classification; 
(c) that ten categories of relocations be dis- 
tinguished in order to facilitate evaluation of 
their relative importance; (d) that relocations 
be limited to instances where old numbers 
have become absurd or unworkable or where 
there is an insistent demand for a new num- 
ber, and even then that consideration be given 
to the amount of material which might have 
to be reclassified; and (¢) that in any event 
the relocations in Edition 16 (exclusive of 
relocations as between Editions 14 and 15, 
and any preferred {alternative} schedules) be 
limited to a number not to exceed 500. The 
Committee was also convinced that a mini- 
mum of alternative schedules (e.g., for chem- 
istry) would be required. 

Thus stood matters at the beginning of 
1956, The principal sources of doubt had 
been clarified, sal since much of the basic 
study of the schedules had been performed 
by all concerned, the recasting of preliminary 
schedules previously issued, and the develop- 
ment of the remainder in accordance with 
the restated specifications, could be expected 
to progress satisfactorily. 

It is apparent that the decision was largely 
in favor of the forces of conservatism—of 
the larger libraries where relocation involves 
costly reclassification. It has been pointed out 
that these libraries form only a small percen- 
tage of the total. What then? Should their 
needs be disregarded in favor of providing the 
smaller libraries with a classification which 
more effectively “keeps pace with knowl- 
edge’? Should the libraries which arranged 
their collections and posted their catalogs in 
accordance with DC in 1900, when their col- 
lections were perhaps 50,000 volumes, be 
compelled to graduate from DC to some 
more stable classification when they reach 
200,000 volumes ? 

To these questions the answer which is 
implicit in the recent decisions of the Edi 
torial Policy Committee is uniformly in the 
negative. The Committee obviously intends 
to serve the largest as well as the smallest 
libraries with the same classification. In 
order to do this it will not forbid change, 
but will limit change to an amount that can 
be absorbed with the least suffering. In the 
most difficult cases it will provide devices in 
the form of alternative schedules to facilitate 
transition. It will insist that each edition to 
the fullest degree possible stand on its own 
feet and not require reference to previous 
editions. It will preserve the structure which 
makes the logic of the classification apparent. 
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A circumstance which has intervened un- 
observed has contributed to this determina- 
tion of the Committee. John Christian Bay 
could with some validity argue in 1916 that 
DC be kept for the “general library” —at a 
time when the Brussels Institute was still ex- 
pected to provide and maintain the “biblio- 
graphic” expansion of DC. Similarly, in the 
‘twenties, the Foundation could plan its four 
expansions in the hope that sodden with 
UDC might be maintained. The assumption 
of such coordination was necessary to the 
validity of the recommendations of Miss 
Mann's committee in 1933. But the time 
when UDC might be considered the ‘‘biblio 
graphic’ expansion of DC has long since 
gone, and there is little hope of ever recaptur 
ing the possibility which once looked so at 
tractive. Under these circumstances, the Edi 
torial Policy Committee can no longer fob off 
the larger libraries with expectations of help 
from another source. 

Whether all the intention of the Commit 
tee can be realized remains to be seen. No 
one knows, for example, the consequences of 
its instruction to subdivide when more than 
20 books appear under one number. It is ob 
vious that if DC—that “most used and most 
abused of systems,” of which it has neverthe 
less been said that ‘somehow it works’’ (78) 

is to continue to be used and to work, 
those in charge of it must know more about 
its actual application than they do now. What 
libraries use it, and what for? To what extent 
do they use the numbers assigned from it by 
the great central cataloging systems, and to 
what extent do they use it idiosyncratically ? 
What considerations affect its future expan 
sion and what limits, if any, can or should 
be placed on that expansion? How many 
degrees of expansion should be published in 
simultaneous editions, and how can they be 
financed? What rate of modernization can 
be pursued, and how should libraries plan to 
keep up with such modernization? How best 
to adjust for national differences ? 

These and other questions are subjects for 
potentially fruitful inquiry, for there can be 
no doubt that the library world stands to 
benefit if DC continues to “work, and to 
suffer if it doesn't. 
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Heaps of New CounNcIL 


Verner W. Clapp (right), President and Execu 
tive Head of the Council on Library Resources, Ine 
with Gilbert Chapman, Chairman of the Council 

Board of Directors. 


NEW AID FOR 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


= COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC., an 
organization whose purpose ts to assist in solv 

ing the problems of libraries generally and of re 

search libraries in particular, was formed September 
18, at an initial meeting in New York, at which it 
elected officers and voted to accept a $5,000,000 
grant of funds from the Ford Foundation to support 
its initial activities over a five year period 

Elected as president and executive head of the 
council is Verner W. Clapp, who resigned his posi 
tion as chief assistant librarian of the Library of 
Congress to accept this post. He has had a long 
experience with the problems of research libraries 
and with efforts to solve such problems through 
interlibrary cooperation and the application of labor 
aiding devices 

The chairman of the board of directors of the 
council is Gilbert W. Chapman, president and di 
rector of Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 
chairman of the National Book Committee, Inc., a 
trustee of the New York Public Library, fellow of 
the Morgan Library, a director of the Saturday Re 
view magazine, cochairman of the advisory council 
of the College English Association Institute for In 
dustry—Liberal Arts Exchange, and a director of 
Franklin Publications, Inc 

The vice-chairman is Dr. Louis B, Wright, di 
rector of the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washing 
ton, D # 

The other members of the board of directors are 
Douglas M. Black, President of Doubleday and Co.., 
Inc., publishers, and of its subsidiaries; Lyman H 
Butterfield, editor-in-chief of the Adams Papers 
project of the Massachusetts Historical Society; Dr 
Frederick Hard, president of Scripps College, Clare 
mont, California; Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney, president 
of Brown University, Providence, R.I.; Dr. Joseph 
C. Morris, vice-president of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, head of its department of phys 
ics, and a director of the National Science Founda 
tion; John M. Schiff, partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co 
New York, Investment Bankers; Dr. Frederick H 

(Continued on page 249) 
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The Final Solution to the Problem 
of Cataloging 


A NOTE ON THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
AGNES M. COLE, 1873-1956 


By Amy Wood Nyholm 


HE FIRST TIME | MET AGNES COLE was in 

the spring of 1930 when I was sent, in 
those final weeks of my library school year, 
to be considered for a vacancy on her staff 
at the University of California Library, where 
she was head cataloger. She looked over my 
record briskly, asked one or two searching 
questions, and then closed the interview by 
saying: ‘“The salary is $1,450 for a beginning 
cataloger with five years of college work. But 
yours will be $1,500 because you have experi 
ence also.’ 

‘Miss Cole,” I stammered, anxious not to 
make my first job even harder than it prom 
ised to be, “I have only charged out books at 
our neighborhood branch during Christmas 
vacation. I am not really experienced.” 

"T have a feeling,” said Miss Cole quietly, 
“that there will be no raises for many years 
to come.” And then more briskly: ‘You are 
experienced. Your salary will be $1,500.” 
There was not the smallest trace of patronis- 
ing in her voice or manner. She spoke with 
that flawless gift some French women have 
when they say “Aw revoir, Madame.’’ It is a 
giving on a silver platter of dignity and inter 
personal respect. 

In the twenty-six years to come, my first 
impressions were only strengthened. The 
realistic foresight, the humaneness, the swift 
skill were essential parts of her character and 
personality. But I was yet to learn that she 
had another and perhaps more important gift 
She had the gift of natural gaiety. For to 
know Miss Cole was to know the joy of being 
around keen alertness coupled with a real 
gaiety of the rare kind that is always sparkle 
and never spite. To work for her was to 
know the demand to be one's best self, but 
always in the climate of affectionate indulg- 
ence. We considered her keener and sweeter 
than anyone else on the staff and we were 
fiercely proud of her 

To write about Miss Cole is so easy because 
it is to be entirely free of the doubts that 
assailed the Japanese sculptor who, when 
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commissioned to do the bust of a famous 
American general, said to the United States 
spokesman : “Shall I do his good face or his 
bad face?” With Miss Cole there was only 
one face. It was the full round face of sweet 
reasonableness 

Her secret was in the power of the non 
partisan mind, coupled with a merry sense of 
fun in living. Because she did not teach us 
in words, but always by doing (with an occa 
sional parable thrown in), I did not, as a very 
young and emotionally ignorant person, know 
at the time all the things I was learning. Now 
I know that she deeply realized no great prob 
lem is ever entirely solved. We eed, our 
lives balancing tensions. Most especially the 
cataloger must balance the tension of the ad 
ministrator's demand for economy versus that 
other demand coming from all sides, namely 
the demand that the catalog answer every 
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question (promptly and fully and accurately ) 
that conceivably will pop into the brain of 
any person consulting it. 

Miss Cole was also aware that part of a 
cataloger's troubles may come from within 
his own nature. I remember the time when 
the university purchased the library of a great 
Italian nobleman. Those of us assigned to the 
work suddenly began ordering truckloads of 
reference books to be sent from the stacks to 
our desks, and we walked around the depart- 
ment with an air of regal aloofness that barely 
hid our excited intensity. One day Miss Cole 
said suddenly and, for her, quite sharply, 
“Why has everyone around here begun to act 
like the personal bibliographer to the last 
Czar of all the Russias?” We got the point, 
dropped our imperial manners, and started 
moving the books along in our usual swift, 
sensible manner. 

Her keeness and her gaiety were constantly 
surprising. I remember so clearly her excited 
pink cheeks and her sparkling blue eyes as 
she discussed Proust's great work then just 
coming out in English translation. After pub 
lication of The Sweet Cheat in 1930, she 
could hardly wait until Times Regained ap- 
peared in 1931, and her delight in Proust was 
contagious. I too began tackling Remem- 
brance of Things Past, and through her was 
introduced to the fascinating world of Proust. 


From the vantage point of years, I see 
clearly now that she realized life is growth 
and that inexorably a great institution in its 
growth takes some people to heights while 
others are left behind, not always with popu 
lar —— I know now too that she under 

something deeper—that in the end no 
one is ever really and permanently hurt ex- 
cept by his own reactions to things. Fortified 
by her silent knowledge of these two basic 
laws of life, she never joined in with the 
emotional violence that afflicts all staffs at 
times 

Her relationships remained elastic and on 
a broad scope. She knew, I realize now, what 
it takes so many long years to learn: that 
malice is a mask for the unbearable pain of 
rejection. Since Miss Cole's ability and per- 
sonality were such that they brought her au- 
thority and friends without seeking, she had 
no experience with rejection and hence never 
felt malice. For those who did, she felt only 
understanding concern. She once said to me, 
inclined by nature to a less catholic approach: 
“T like them all. I am friends with them all.”’ 
Yet it was said with a merry twinkle and not 
with a holier-than-thou attitude. It was said 
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because she believed not that one had a duty 
to “love thy neighbor,’ but because she 
deeply felt that it was more fun to do so 
Hers was indeed always the realistic ap 
proach to life. As interpreted by Miss Cole 
this meant seeing the total picture with a pair 
of clear, merry eyes rather than the morbid 
ones commonly associated with ‘‘realism 
One day I remarked that she was so patient 
with the trying new NYA student assistants 


Her quick reply was: “Oh I always make a 
special point of being friends with one or 


two students—they see things in such a fresh 
light. And they know a lot more than we do 
about what's going on sometimes, too, re 
member.’ There was always the special 
twinkle in her eye when she said things like 
that. Her realistic approach was especially 
helpful to those of us inclined to rush out 
looking for trouble even when not actually 
afflicted with it. Many and many a time she 
would say: ‘Now don't cross that bridge be 
fore you come to it.’” So many times she was 
right. The bridge never had to be crossed 
Once she found me crying and upon find 
ing out that my grief concerned the disaster 
happening to some members of my family in 
England, she went to her desk, returned with 
a check for $300 and said: ‘‘Please send this 
now. Pay me back whenever you feel like it 
The debt was quickly repaid. But was it 
really ever repaid? Is one not always the lov 
ing debtor to such a woman? Is one not for 
ever in debt to such perceptive compassion ? 
Yet I was just one of the staff without any 
special relationship to her in any way, being 
the youngest and certainly the most trying 
For in those days, I was given to arriving at 
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8:00 A.M., opening all the windows, and 
happily turning in suggestions thought up 
overnight for the total revision of the entire 
cataloging procedure. I shudder when I think 
of me. But Miss Cole did not. She told the 
parable of her mother’s cook. 

“My mother used to give a new cook plenty 
of rope at first to see if she could learn any- 
thing new from her. Of course it sometimes 
worked out that the new cook got plenty of 
rope to hang herself with instead.”’ (All this 
with that merriest of twinkles.) It was sincere 
invitation to stretch oneself to one’s utmost 
with a plain warning that no nonsense would 
be tolerated in the process. It was a challenge 
to which even the greenest newcomer could 
not respond but with love and respect 


But her success was not only with the 
young. Not the least of her achievements was 
getting and keeping the professional support 
and the personal devotion of a woman of the 
stature we recognized in Antoinette Goetz, 
Miss Cole's long-time first assistant, later her 
successor. In Miss Cole's last Christmas letter 
to me, written in December 1954 when she 
was 82 years of age, she said, “ Antoinette and 
I pal around together. We do have such good 
times.” 

The news of her death March 23, 1956 
gave one the feeling that a life line one had 
counted on was cut away. And yet in the in- 
stant that painful feeling of loss was suc- 
ceeded by the realization that her influence 
was permanent and never really to be lost. 
What she had given us as tools for living and 
for working will last as long as our own lives 
shall be. 

And later there was a still more important 
thought. It was that there is a significance to 
her life wider than her influence on those few 
of us fortunate enough to have spent forma- 
tive years under her. The terrific problem 
that cataloging has grown to be cannot be 
solved by mere methods or systems, Catalog- 
ing will remain a state of tension between two 
contradictory demands (the demand for eco- 
nomic austerity versus the demand for biblio- 
graphical completeness )— demands that in 
the end can be solved only by people, people 
as well endowed intellectually and personally 
as was Agnes Cole. This means men and 
women who can give their staffs the love she 
gave hers and yet who at one and the same 
time can demand, and themselves set the 
example for, keen thinking combined with 
rapid working. To find people of such poten- 
tialities and then to create the atmosphere in 
which they can develop, remains the adminis- 
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trator’s challenging and difficult task. But in 
its solution lies the only answer to the prob- 
lem of cataloging. 


NEW AID FOR 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 246) 
Wagman, librarian of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Dr. Warren Weaver, vice 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation for the 
Natural and Medical Sciences; and Dr, Herman B 
Wells, president of Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 

The Council on Library Resources, Inc., a wholly 
independent nonprofit educational research organi 
zation, has been incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, and has its national offices in 
Washington at 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W 

The council's purpose is to assist in the solution 
of the problems of libraries generally, but more 
especially of the problems of research libraries, by 
conducting or supporting research, demonstrating 
new techniques pr pron Pog and disseminating the 
results, through grants for these purposes to institu 
tions or individuals or in other ways, by coordinat 
ing efforts to improve the resources and services of 
libraries, and by improving relations between Amer 
ican and foreign libraries and archives 

The situation which led to the formation of the 
council is one in which libraries, as channels of 
communication, are threatened with being glutted to 
the point of ineffectiveness by the quantity of the 
very information which they should transmit. Many 
examples of the rapid increase of publications and 
other informational materials could be given, and 
of the obstacles which this plethora of publication 
puts in the way of all research. For instance, a re- 
cent study of the relationship of legal research to 
legal literature has concluded that “one can find 
anything if one knows where to look and applies 
oneself long enough, The trouble is that, as things 
now stand, a lifetime is scarcely long enough.” 

The cost of literature-searching today is enor 
mous. In the United States alone it has been esti 
mated to cost $300,000,000 a year. 

In addition, it is rapidly becoming less and less 
possible to conduct research neolitebty away from 
the largest collections of material; while at the same 
time the university libraries tend to become research 
libraries for the bac ulty and to lose their effective 
ness in undergraduate education. 

The council owes its inception to the recommen 
dations resulting from two meetings held in Janu 
ary and March 1955 in Washington, D.C., under 
the auspices of a committee chaired by Dr, Louis B 
Wright, director of the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
and including: L. Quincy Mumford, librarian of 
Congress, and Dr. Leonard Carmichael, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, These meetings 
brought together a distinguished group of scientists, 
research scholars in the humanities, university ad 
ministrators and librarians, This group proposed to 
The Ford Foundation the creation of a national li 
brary council or planning group. 

After more than a year's extensive study of li- 
brary problems, the foundation concluded that their 
size and complexity, as well as the amount of work 
that has already been performed on them, indicated 
that no quick or easy solutions existed but that there 
was great need for the kind of planning and re 
search group recommended, 
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Southern University Libraries 
During the Civil War* 


By Benjamin Edward Powell 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

comes again to the South—to the south- 
ern extremity of the Old South — we are 
within a decade of the centennial of that 
Irrepressible Conflict. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, that someone from the South say 
something nice about our colleagues and 
guests from the North. We shall not be 
ridiculous and tell you that your forebears 
are forgiven for the havoc wrought down 
this way in 1864 and 1865, but a friendly 
gesture is permitted. So, I shall give this 
paper this subtitle: “Not All Yankee Soldiers 
Were Scoundrels.” If you think I am being 
disrespectful of the dead and the aged, just 
remember that it hasn't been a hundred years 
yet. Give us a full century, and maybe an- 
other, and the title might be changed to read 
“Southern University Libraries During the 
Civil War; or, How They and Other Cultural 
Resources in the South Were Protected by the 
United States Troops.” 


A’ THE AMERICAN 


But before I become too sentimental, let 
me explain that my interest in this particular 
aspect of the Civil War was stimulated by an 
exploration made into the archives of eight 
southern universities several years ago. For 
fifty years after Appomattox, reference to the 
occupation and plunder by northern forces 
1 a frequently in these archives. The 
inference might be drawn that southern insti- 
tutions and their libraries suffered terrific 
damage, in addition to the debilitating effect 
the presence of these forces had upon the 
South generally, The president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, to cite one example, in 
reporting to his trustees in 1911, said: 

It should be kept in mind that our library was 
burned in 1865 and as a result the collection of 
books is far below the average of those of other 
institutions of like age and rank 

Other references of a similar nature ap- 
peared to warrant an examination of the uni- 
versity book collections and their treatment 
during the war—were they burned, carted off 
to Yankee libraries, destroyed through ne- 

* Paper given before the American Library History 


Round Table at the American Library Association con 
ference in Miami Beach, Florida, June 1956 
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glect, or did they survive to form the nucleii 
upon which our present collections have been 
built ? 

That the Civil War and its aftermath 
affected the development of educational insti 
tutions and libraries in the South should be 
obvious to everyone at all familiar with his- 
tory. The book resources of the region were 
not extensive in 1861 but some excellent 
foundations had been laid and some mo 
mentum generated. But that momentum was 
lost and not regained for thirty years. From 
1890 to 1920 life was being breathed again 
into many of these institutions and ground 
was being laid for their transformation from 
colleges into universities, with the necessary 
professional schools, research laboratories, 
and libraries. But progress was slow. The 
southern states had been laid waste in the 
1860's by military operations. Property values 
had been reduced by two billion dollars, 
population by one-fourth, and livestock by 
two-thirds; trade had been disrupted and 
government grossly mismanaged. Moreover, 
debts ranging as high as fifty million dollars 
cost some of the states most of their in 
come for several decades. The region was 
impoverished. 

For purposes of comparison I examined 
the growth records of five middlewest and 
western libraries which were established in 
the middle years of the nineteenth century: 
(Michigan, 1837; Wisconsin, 1848; Minne 
sota, 1851; California, 1858; Illinois, 1867) 
and found that in 1860 each of our southern 
institutions contained an average of twice as 
many books as held by the western libraries 
By 1880 the western libraries were ahead; 
they were three times larger in 1900; and by 
1920 eight times the size of our southern 
university libraries. In 1880 the western in 
stitutions were spending four times as much 
for books as the southern libraries and in 
1920 eight times as much. Their total uni 
versity expenditures were ten times greater 
than in southern universities in 1920. But 
for much of this period each southern univer 
sity was spending a larger percentage of its 
total income on libraries than its western 
neighbors. Apologies for the inadequacy of 
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The South Caroliniana Library in Columbia, « 
University of South Carolina Library 


our libraries should not have been necessary, 
therefore, before 1900, Reasons were plenti 
ful and obvious. But how many were obliged 
to build ‘from the ground” after the war. 

In 1860 all of the states included in this 
report (Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia) had state-supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning, at least in 
theory. The youngest, the Louisiana Seminary 
of Learning and Military Academy, later to 
become Louisiana State University, was only 
one year old when Sumter was fired upon. Its 
president was about the last man you would 
expect to find in that post—William Tecum- 
seh Sherman, who drew much attention to 
himself before the war was ended. Georgia 
was the first state to receive a charter for a uni 
versity (1785); its neighbor, the University 
of North Carolina (chartered in 1789) re- 
ceived its first students in 1795, six years 
before Georgia. But only at South Carolina 
(1805) and Virginia (1825) did libraries 
flourish from the beginning. Both institutions 
had first-rate libraries by 1860, and South 
Carolina in 1840 had become the first state 
university to construct a building exclusively 
for library purposes. In the eight institutions, 
however, there were only about 88,000 vol 
umes, and two-thirds of them were at Vir 
ginia and South Carolina 

The president of the University of Ala 
bama had reason to complain. Most of the 
university's buildings were destroyed on April 
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4, 1865. On March 20th General J. H. Wil 
son instructed General McCook to 

detach one brigade of your division with orders 
to procec { rapidly, by the most direct 
sa to destroy the bridge, factories 
(Military School), and 
of benefit to the Rebel Cause 


route to 


Tuscaloo mills 


University whatever els« 


may be 


General John C. Croxton was chosen to 
carry out the mission, and that he did. His 
official report said, in part, about his activities 
in Tuscaloosa 

On April 4th destroyed the foundry, the factory 
two niter works, the Military University, a quantity 
of stores, and supplied the command with all the 
rations we could carry 

It is reported that the commanding officer 
allowed one book to be removed from the 
library of between 8,000 and 10,000 volumes 
before the torch was set. He, or the librarian, 
according to the story, brought out a copy of 
the Koran. Since the present collection does 
contain some books acquired before the war, 
it is apparent that those out on loan were 
restored to the library when it was rebuilt 
When the university reopened in 1869 the 
library contained about 1,800 volumes, many 
of which came as gifts 

The Louisiana Seminary’s library of 2,000 
volumes, which Sherman had selected, was 
dispersed and lost at the hands of the Yank 
ees. The man who did much to restore it 
after the war was the institution's first presi 
dent. As a matter of fact, Sherman made in 
quiries about the institution throughout the 
war and was solicitous of its welfare 
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Federal troops occupied the Louisiana 
buildings briefly in 1863, but inflicted little 
damage. The Confederate soldiers who fol- 
lowed were less careful tenants, though the 
small library was still intact when the Federal 
forces returned in 1864 under the command 
of General T. K. Smith. Major W. C. B. 
Gillespie, of Missouri, is one of the principal 
authorities for the story of what happened 
to the books and scientific apparatus. General 
Smith first visited the campus, then ordered 
Gillespie to take a wagon with a detail of ten 
men and bring out the instruments and the 
most valuable books. Major Gillespie had no 
stomach for such business, but brought in a 
wagonload, The next day he told his ranking 
officer he didn't like what was being done and 
asked the general to send someone else. 

Such an attitude was not uncommon among 
the Federal officers and troops. Major James 
A. Connolly expressed himself similarly as 
he watched Sherman's men carry off the books 
of the state library at Milledgeville, Georgia: 

I'd feel ashamed of myself every time I saw one 
of them in my bookcase at home 

He admitted that he did not mind stealing 
horses or mules, but theft or destruction of 
libraries sickened him. He said: 

Leave them here to enlarge and increase for the 
benefit of the loyal generations that are to people 
this country long after we shall have fought our 
last battle and gone into our eternal camp. Sherman 
will someday regret that he permitted this library 
to be destroyed. 

In fairness to the general, one must admit 
that much property was destroyed without his 
permission. He was ruthless in his retaliation 
when hostility was encountered where peace- 
ful and orderly occupation had been assured, 
but he was generally partial to books. He is 
reported to have assured South Carolinians 
he would protect their books because South 
Carolinians needed them, and implied that 
if more had been available down there and 
more had been read, war would have been 
averted. 

Many of the Louisiana books were reported 
to have been stored in Memphis where they 
were burned in a warehouse fire late in the 
war. Gillespie claimed that Smith took what 
he wanted and sent the remainder to Mem- 
phis. We know that about fifty years after 
the war, the son of General Smith wrote to 
Dr. Boyd, then president of Louisiana State 
University, as follows: 

In 1864, when Alexandria was captured by Union 
troops, my father was in command and he rescued 


from destruction certain papers belonging to the 
university which have been preserved and are in 
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my possession. As I believe they will be of special 
interest as relics, if for no other purpose, I shall 
send them today by express. 

If I remember correctly, these were manu- 
script records which may be seen today in the 
LSU archives. All of the books were lost, and 
the Yankees must bear the onus, regardless of 
their expressed reasons for moving them. 

Only two university libraries, those of Ala- 
bama and Louisiana, were actually destroyed 
or completely dispersed during the war. 
Their total holdings were fewer than 10,000 
volumes. 

What of the others? Every university ex- 
cept Virginia was closed at some time during 
the war and reconstruction: Alabama from 
the fire in April 1865 to April 1869; Georgia 
from October 1863 to January 1866; LSU 
from June 1861 to April 1862 and from 
April 1863 to October 1865; and Mississippi 
from April 1861 to April 1865. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina remained open 
throughout the war but was closed for a brief 
period in 1868 and from December 1870 to 
September 1875; South Carolina from June 
1862 to January 1866 and again in the late 
1870's. Classes were suspended at Tennessee 
from 1862 to 1866. 

Georgia had a library of about 8,000 vol 
umes in 1863 when the university was closed 
and most of the buildings converted into hos 
pitals for Confederate troops. It was housed 
in a new building constructed in 1861 as a 
combination library, museum, and _ lecture 
hall. The library occupied the second floor, 
and reports from the campus in 1863 de 
scribed the books as in excellent shape: 

No mildew on them, no insects in them—the 
result of perfect ventilation 

The books were made available to citizens 
of the town and to “refugees from their 
homes," and were fairly heavily used during 
the war. The chancellor spent six to eight 
hours daily in the library for a year or so 
during the war, giving service to readers. The 
collection was intact when classes were re- 
sumed in 1866. 

The University of Mississippi was only 
thirteen years old when the war came. The 
university and all of its equipment came 
through the four year conflict without inci- 
dent. The book collection, then in the stately 
old Lyceum building, suffered more from the 
operations of dirt daubers than from the 
Union forces; and there were Union forces 
all over the town in December 1862 when 
Grant was making Oxford, the seat of the 
university, his headquarters. He had halted 
there while the railroad from the Tallahatchie 
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The Rotunda, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, constructed in 1825, housed the 
libraries of the University of Virginia for 112 years. 


River northward was being repaired. Rela- 
tions with the townspeople were friendly. At 
least two reasons why no damage was suf- 
fered by the university were advanced: that 
some of Grant's Illinois friends persuaded 
him to spare the university; and that Pro 
fessor F. A. P. Barnard, one time professor 
at Alabama, and later president of Columbia 
University, and other members who had gone 
back to the north, had influence and used it 
to protect the institution. Grant's men were 
well disciplined, and did not depend upon 
the citizens for food until Van Dorn captured 
the Federal supply base a few miles away 
Then they foraged over a wide area of the 
state, but always in a more businesslike way 
and with more dignity than one usually asso 
ciates with stealing 

When the University of North Carolina 
was reopened in 1875, one of the blackboards 
of a recitation room still carried an observa 
tion made back on December 1, 1870, most 
likely by an anti-state-administration student: 


This old university has busted and gone to hell 
today 


ez 

UNC was able to continue classes through 
out the war, but the Republicans, then in 
power in the state, were more than it could 
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stand. During the five years the campus was 
deserted everything deteriorated, including 
the books, but the university's collection and 
those of the two society libraries were still 
on the shelves when classes were resumed and 
were in fair condition 


Just before Sherman and Johnson met for 
surrender terms on the outskirts of Durham, 
North Carolina in April 1865, four thousand 
Michigan cavalrymen occupied Chapel Hill 
As a precautionary measure, the books had 
been moved from Smith Hall to Old East, 
and there they remained until after the war 
Relatively inaccessible, they were not dam 
aged by the troops. As a matter of fact, the 
entire damage suffered by the village at the 
hands of the invaders was estimated at no 
more than $100. The general in command 
of the cavalry was accorded much hospitality 
in Chapel Hill; and particularly at President 
Swain’s house, whose daughter he courted 
and married before the end of the year. The 
library building suffered a more ignominious 
fate than any other building in the town 
Chancellor House, the harmonica-playing 
head of the institution in Chapel Hill, says it 
became a horse stable. Michigan horses were 
quartered on its ground floor. While this 
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misuse of the university's facilities was de- 
plored by the community and state, it turned 
out happily for all, says Mr House: 

because since the war Michigan horses have been 
noted for their intelligence and University of North 
Carolina students for their horse sense. 

The controversy about Sherman will remain 
lively as long as the Civil War is studied. 
That he was an enigma is perhaps one of the 
most charitable appraisals ever made of him 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. He hated 
war, was reluctant to get into it, was senti- 
mental about his school in Louisiana — yet 
waged relentless and devastating war upon 
the South. And not all of his northern col- 
leagues understood or appreciated him any 
more than did his southern foes. 

On that devastating “march” Sherman's 
men were ordered to restrict foraging to 
parties under commissioned officers, but to 
forage as liberally as needs demanded. To 
corps commanders alone was entrusted the 
authority to destroy mills, cotton gins, etc.; 
and for them this general principle was to be 
followed: 

Where hostility is encountered, retaliate accord- 
ing to the measure of such hostility. 

It is said that Sherman's men were im- 
patient to get to South Carolina, the State 
they regarded as most responsible for the war, 
and that dire threats were made as they 
moved northward. Sherman's General Order 
Number 26 should have prevented the Co- 
lumbia holocaust. It read: 

General Howard will . . . occupy Columbia, de- 
stroy the public buildings, railroad property, manu- 
facturing and machine shops; but will spare librar 
ies, asylums, and private dwellings 

What actually happened in Columbia will 
never be known, but soon after the Federal 
troops occupied the town on February 17, 
1865, fire broke out and before it was brought 
under control 486 buildings, most of the 
town of eight thousand people, had been de- 
stroyed. Despite Sherman's order and his as- 
surance that the university would be spared, 
the fire came close and destruction of the 
buildings appeared inevitable. And when 
danger from the major fire had passed, a band 
of drunken cavalry tried to force their way 
onto the campus, swearing to set fire to the 
buildings. They were held off by the guard 
placed there by General Howard until re- 
inforcements could be sent. The library was 
saved; only 97 volumes were reported to be 
lost and they were in the homes of professors 
in town. Sherman contended that the fire 
was spread from cotton which General Wade 
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Hampton's men had set on fire. He also said 
later in his Memoirs that he had wanted to 
make Hampton lose face there in South Caro- 
lina where he was such a hero. Who started 
the fire no longer really matters. The library 
of the University of South Carolina was 
saved, but thousands of volumes in private 
collections were destroyed there in Columbia 
and throughout the state and the South. 
Among them was the state library of 25,000 
volumes in Columbia, the extensive library of 
Dr. D. R. W. Gibbes, and those of William 
Gilmore Simms, General D. F. Jamison, and 
Paul Hamilton Hayne of Charleston. 

The attitude of the citizens was aptly ex- 
pressed in the diary of Emma Florence Le- 
Conte, daughter of the South Carolina scien- 
tist, who watched the city burn from her 
home across the street from the university: 

I would rather endure any poverty than live 
under Yankee rule. I would rather have France or 
any other country for mistress—anything but live 
as one nation with Yankees. That word, in my 
mind, is a synonym for al/ that is mean, despicable, 
and abhorrent. 

Tennessee was still East Tennessee Univer- 
sity. Its library of 5,000 volumes was some- 
what dissipated during the war, but more 
from neglect during the four years when 
classes were suspended then by troops and 
stragglers. During the war years first the 
Confederate and then the Union forces occu- 
pied the buildings. But much of the library 
was reassembled in 1866 when classes were 
resumed. 

Virginia, the last, alphabetically, of the 
universities I shall mention in these notes, 
rocked along through the war and reconstruc- 
tion without once closing its doors. Enroll- 
ment, to be sure, was at times low and was 
made up of boys too young to fight and of 
men who had been disabled in the war. An- 
nual Ci to the library were sus- 
pended in 1861, and no books were bought 


during the war except those urgently needed. 
A similar condition with respect to funds ex- 


isted in every university in the South. The 
Virginia faculty ordered one hundred dollars 
set aside early in 1861 for the purchase of 
issues of the important periodicals, news 
papers, and other documents relating to the 
impending war. Northern librarians and ar- 
chivists were more diligent about preserving 
such materials than southern librarians. Only 
Virginia in the South made an organized 
effort to collect these documents as they came 
from the presses. Fisk P. Brewer, the carpet- 
bagger librarian of the University of North 
(Continued on page 259) 
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The Carnegie Corporation and the 


Library Renaissance in the South’ 
By Robert M. Lester 


HE REBIRTH OF THE SOUTH asa strategic 

and dominant part of the nation may 
well be dated from about 1885-1890, a period 
in which, strangely enough, Andrew Car- 
negie, in 1889, in an article published in the 
North American Review, dec eer his opinion 
that it was a shame to die rich, and Henry 
Grady in his famous speech on the New 
South, in 1886, stirred the visions and ambi- 
tions of men. 

The wealthy southern planter in pre-civil- 
war days was not a bookish man, and the 
small landowner had little time for books and 
study. Despite romantic illusions, the typic al 
plantation owner was not a Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Scholars and scientists were few; public 
libraries were almost unknown; notable per- 
sonal collections of books were rare; academic 
libraries were hardly worth the name; man- 
ners were more important than learning 
Actually, anything like a new South did not 
begin to emerge, and that beginning could 
be seen only as it were through a glass darkly, 
and not openly declared, until Henry Grady, 
putting together an equation of human effort 
and ambition, made his cloquent prophecy 
of the new South that was about to be 

The Latin poet, Virgil, in the second book 
of the Aeneid has his hero, Aeneas, recount 
at length to Queen Dido the story of valiant 
deeds on the plains of Troy, of his later wan- 
derings, and of strange happenings which he 
had witnessed by land and sea—things which 
later, the poet could sing, had led to the build- 
ing of the high walls of Rome and the be- 
ginning of the Latin race. 


So, with a notably inaccurate parallel, in 
this story of library development in the South, 
I can truly say that in my thirty years of going 
up and down the land, trying to help in some 
small way in the task of distributing the sur- 
plus wealth of Andrew Carnegie and John 
D. Rockefeller, I have seen great things hap- 
pen to the library movement in the South, 
and in some of these great things I myself 
° A prose read before the American Library History 


Roun able, at the American Library Association confer 
ence at Miami Beach, Florida, June 19, 1956 
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have been privileged to play a small part. Cer- 
tainly now in 1956 it is possible for me, hav- 
ing arrived at an age when men and events 
may be viewed in historical perspective, to 
discern a pattern outlined by many activities 
which may once have seemed disconnected 
and unrelated. The emergence of the public 
and academic library as a social force in the 
South has been truly a phenomenon of the 
twentieth century. 


The Library—A Joint Effort 


What has happened in the first half of this 
century in libraries in the South is the result 
of a combination of interlocking efforts, pri- 
marily on the part of enlightened and devoted 
librarians aided by funds given by Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Rosenwald, Phelps-Stokes, 
Jeanes, Slater, and Peabody. These remote 
funds, in turn, may be trarislated happily into 
their southern representatives: men like Wal 
lace Buttrick, and Wickliffe Rose, James H 
Dillard, Jackson Davis and Leo Favrot, Fred 
McQuistion and Thomas Jesse Jones, Curtis 
Dixon and S. L. Smith, who as philanthropic 
circuit riders made their rounds, even in the 
byways and hedges, proclaiming the gospel of 
books and learning to town and gown alike 
For these brave men, and for many others 
who worked not for foundations but with 
foundation money, we today now can say 
truly, with Pindar, the noble Theban poet, 
“The long toil of the brave is not lost in 
darkness.” 


Carnegie Free Public 


Library Buildings 


When Andrew Carnegie, sincere in his 
wish to dispose of his surplus wealth, began 
his world-wide program of providing free 
public buildings to communities which would 
stock them with books and maintain them in 
perpetuity from tax funds, there was a not 
able effort on the part of enterprising com 
munities to secure Carnegie library buildings 
Nearly two thousand such structures were 
made possible. Let it be said here that Mr 
Carnegie never asked that his name be used 
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in the designation of a free public library 
building; more than two-thirds of the library 
buildings erected through his generosity were 
not christened with his name. During thirty 
years after 1885, the Carnegie gifts ran their 
course, and the free public library became an 
object of pride throughout the land. It was 
distinctly an American institution. 

Since few persons at that time had any 
idea of what a public library building should 
be, or how a free library should function, or 
what a public librarian should be, the archi- 
tects drew memorial buildings with steps and 
columns and domes; the librarian often re- 
garded herself as a keeper of rows of beauti- 
ful unsoiled, unstolen, and alas only too often 
unread books, Library service as we know it 
today was not even in its infancy. 

This urge towards free library buildings, 
however, prevailed less in the South than in 
the North and East and Middle West. South- 
ern towns, struggling with problems of mu- 
nicipal life; of police, fire, and sanitary pro- 
tection; and of providing _ptrongter 
streetcars, electric lights, piped water, and 
public schools, and hospitals—matters al- 
ready cared for in other sections not devas- 
ested by war and reconstruction—could not 
concern themselves enthusiastically with the 
matter of getting a public library to be main- 
tained at public expense. Consequently, Car- 
negie libraries, though not rare, are not today 
so frequently found in the South as elsewhere. 

As for education, it must be said that col- 
lege instruction in the South, as in the North, 
during those years was based chiefly on the 
text book; university library research facili- 
ties, except maybe in the classics, were prac- 
tically unknown, Academic reading rooms 
were visited by students only in extreme 
emergency, when monthly allowances had 
been spent or when boredom or bad weather 
weed 

The period of library building and acquisi 
tion of scanty reservoirs of books, with collec- 
tions good in some instances but more often 
indifferent, may be said to have come to an 
end during the years 1914-1918. By 1914 it 
had become evident to Carnegie officers that 
many pledges of tax support of libraries made 
to secure buildings in the South and else- 
where were not being kept, and that many 
so-called librarians had no idea of what could 
be done with a library. Librarianship was re- 
garded by and large as a dismal occupation 
not a lively profession. 

In my home town of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, about that time were two young and 
imaginative librarians, then unknown to me, 
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whose influence was later to become nation- 
wide and international, Carl H. Milam and 
Emily Van Dorn Miller, in each of whom 
some fifteen years later I was to find a lasting 
and devoted friend. Professional librarians 
of their type, however, were then few and far 
between in the South. Even Birmingham, 
hustling steel city that it was, had not cared 
to get a Carnegie building. 


Carnegie Interest in 
Library Training and Service 


In 1915 the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York engaged Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, once a 
Columbia professor, later to be director of 
the New School for Social Research, to make 
a study of the results of the wide provision of 
free public library buildings. His report, in 
1917, was the first library survey ever sup 
ported by Carnegie funds. It was the fore- 
runner of many others during the long run 
of years ending with the comprehensive study 
made a few years ago by Robert D. Leigh and 
his highly skilled staff of investigators. 

Among other findings, Alvin Johnson re 
ported that a time seemed to be at hand when 
public interest would demand that publi 
funds be used to provide library buildings 
and service; that library service could be suf 
ficiently well organized for public adminis- 
tration; that philanthropic funds might well 
be employed no longer for buildings but for 
working out problems of library service and 
standards of efficient performance. He men 
tioned the then-struggling American Library 
Association as an agency which, with mor¢ 
funds, could offer a better and more practical 
service to libraries. Assisting Dr. Johnson 
were librarians Matthew S. Dudgeon, W. H 
Brett, and George B. Utley, who exercised 
their best judgment and tact in conducting 
what they described as a very delicate but ex 
ceedingly necessary investigation as to delin 
quency on the part of many communities. 

This Johnson report, when carefully cir- 
culated, brought a halt in Carnegie giving, 
and directed public attention again to the li 
brary. Just then came World War I, with its 
thirty-two cantonments, or camps, with mil 
lions of boys in strange environments, with 
too much to do at some hours and too little 
to do at others. Somebody wisely thought up 
the idea of having a camp library in each 
cantonment, and to give a tangible shape to 
this, Carnegie Corporation of New York pro- 
vided funds to build and stock thirty-two li 
brary buildings. In one of these at Camp 
Gordon, Georgia, I first encountered the 
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American Library Association, since on each 
camp library was a sign ALA LIBRARY. Being 
from Birmingham, | wondered why the state 
of Alabama should provide a library for a 
camp in Georgia. On wandering in, I found 
that ALA meant more than Alabama, and 
from that day hence my admiration for the 
American Library Association, enriched by 
later experiences with the association and its 
members, has known no bounds. 

In the meantime, the Carnegie trustees 
were taking stock. They determined to end 
the practice of making grants for library 
buildings, and to try thereafter to change li- 
brarianship from a haphazard way of making 
a living to a university-trained profession. A 
report on library training, prepared by C. C. 
Williamson in 1918, and his later report, 
“Training for Library Service,” in 1921 and 
published two years later, gave a fresh and 
accurate conception of steps that might be 
taken to improve library training. In this 
study, as one adviser to Mr. Williamson, was 
Chancellor James H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt 
University, an early and persistent advocate of 
excellence in all fields of education. Then, 
William S. Learned, a Carnegie staff member, 
in 1924 published an epoch-making treatise 
under the title, “The American Public Li- 
brary and the Diffusion of Knowledge.” This 
book, still in demand, became almost over- 
night a guide book to a new world of librar- 
ianship 


By this time Carl Milam had become execu- 
tive secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and with a few vigorous and enlight 
ened associates had begun to make the 
American Library Association a vital agency 
in promoting libraries. In 1926, the year in 
which I resigned my teaching and adminis 
trative positions at Columbia University, 
where earlier as a graduate student I had been 
a night-shift librarian, to enter upon my long 
and pleasant career as a philanthropoid, the 
Carnegie Corporation made a notable ten- 
year library service grant for financing the 
association, for transferring library schools to 
university auspices, and for many strategic li- 
brary demonstrations. 


In initiating and carrying out this program, 
Southerners, Northerners, and Westerners 
alike worked to win a new degree of respect 
for the American public and academic library. 
A few names will not be out of place here: 
Linda Eastman, Tommie Dora Barker, 
Charles Belden, W. W. Bishop, Harrison 
Craver, Milton Ferguson, Mary Rothrock, 
H. M. Lydenberg, L. L. Dickerson, Dorothy 
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Rowden, Charles Rush, Louis R. Wilson, 
Judd Jennings, Joseph L. Wheeler, Milton 
Lord (librarian and folk-dancer), Sara C. N 
Bogle, Charles H. Brown, Harold Brigham, 
Julia Wright Merrill, Anita Hostetter, Flor 
ence Curtis, Susan Akers, and Helen Harris 
And who can ever forget that cheerful and 
ubiquitous Kentuckian on the ALA staff, 
Cora Beatty. These evangelists of the library 
by advice, visits, and persuasion contributed 
hugely to the southern program. If I have 
failed to name others equally devoted, and 
especially the successors to those whom I have 
listed, please look about you in this and other 
sessions of this conference. They are prob 
ably here, and are entitled to equal praise 

In all of this renaissance, the South was a 
full partner. Library schools at Columbia, 
Chicago, and Michigan, at North Carolina, 
Emory, and Louisiana State, at Hampton and 
Atlanta, at Peabody and Florida State, soon 
began to attract and turn out men and women 
with professional attitudes, high purpose, and 
missionary zeal, They shifted library interest 
from acquisition of books and _ structures, 
from mass production in book reading to the 
proper utilization of reading matter and 
equipment, to quality circulation and com 
munity educational service. Librarians now 
tend to regard themselves as actual or poten 
tial intellectual leaders in their communities 
and campuses, rather than as highly efficient 
handlers and keepers of books. In bringing 
this change about, Carnegie funds made pos 
sible some of the initial steps, which wer 
later supported widely and wisely by other 
with added 
from the Ford Foundation 


foundations, present strength 


Library Programs and Projects 


Many Carnegie supported and far-reaching 
library projects in the South must be passed 
with only a reference. Flood relief for small 
libraries, surveys of southern library schools, 
library extension work in Tennessee and 
Louisiana, aid to the Southeastern Library 
Association, adult education demonstrations 

all have had Carnegie funds. One far 
reaching demonstration was the work of the 
League of Library Commissions in Louisiana 
from which grew the Louisiana Library Com 
mission, under the dauntless leadership of 
Essae Martha Culver and her hand-picked 
cohort of persuasive and personable young 
ladies who, as library workers in the parishes, 
set a pattern which has been imitated in other 
lands and areas. 
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Library Schools 


Carnegie funds to young librarians for 
graduate study have gone to Southerners and 
Northerners, black and white alike, who in 
their later careers have made ample use of 
their opportunities to render public service 
even beyond the range of their profession. 

Many are the library contributions of that 
great southern librarian and scholar, my 
neighbor and fellow honorary member, Louis 
Round Wilson, in training and inspiring 
many of the leading librarians in service to- 
day. Mr. Wilson's use of Carnegie money at 
the University of North Carolina, and for 
ten years at the University of Chicago, is a 
matter of pride to all who like to see philan- 
thropic funds well spent. The influence of 
the library training provided by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Columbia University 
through major Carnegie grants is beyond 
estimate in all sections of the country 


College and University Libraries 


It is not meet for me to attribute credit to 
Carnegie influence for the changes in college 
and university library development in the 
South. These were a part of the academic 
awakening in the southern region beginning 
about 1925. About that time librarians at 
North Carolina, Tulane, Vanderbilt, Vir- 
ginia, Duke, Louisiana State, Texas, and a 
dozen other universities began to secure 
means of getting private and public funds to 
erect buildings, to acquire research collec- 
tions, to develop expert staff members, to de- 
vise schemes of purchase and exchange, and 
to assume positions of educational influence. 
Some of this resulted from Rockefeller funds, 
under an informal agreement between Ray- 
mond Fosdick and Federick P. Keppel which 
largely confined Rockefeller library grants to 
universities during the years 1929-1938, 
while Carnegie Corporation was completing 
a program of helping colleges in the South 
and other sections of the country to build col- 
lections of books adequate for general under- 
graduate reading. We must not omit the 
widespread effect of Professor J. G. deR. 
Hamilton, who set state and university librar- 
ians on their ears by building up at the Uni 
versity of North Carolina the extraordinary 
collection of southern historical documents 

In the development of southern under- 
graduate libraries, we can not pass over the 
effect of the visits, writings, and advice of 
W. W. Bishop of Michigan; of William M. 
Randall, in his meticulous detailed surveys 
and reports to the corporation; of George A 
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Works, in his study of academic library prob- 
lems; of James T. Gerould, in his book on 
planning and equipping college library build- 
ings; of C. B. Shaw, in his list of books; of 
Hugh Gourlay, Foster Mohrhardt and 
Thomas Barcus, as assistants to W. W. 
Bishop, in the centralized purchasing office, 
in training college librarians how to order 
books under Carnegie grants; of Harvie 
Branscomb, now chancellor of Vanderbilt, in 
his learned exposition of teaching with books; 
and Wheeler and Githens, in their monu- 
mental work on library buildings. 

As far as academic buildings are concerned, 
I well recall speaking on the same platform 
with Adam Strohm, of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, then president of the American Library 
Association, at the dedication of the new 
library at Fisk University in November 1930, 
when that library, made possible by Rocke- 
feller money, was probably the most modern 
academic library building in the South. As 
far as I can recall, that building was not ex- 
celled, at least in the lower tier of southern 
states, until December 1941, when the Joint 
University Library in Nashville, which was 
known even then, as now, by the revealing 
short title of Kuhlman’s Show, was opened 
With Dr. Wilson, I, as a Carnegie representa- 
tive, spoke at the dedication of that Rocke- 
feller library. In each of these Rockefeller 
enterprises the Carnegie Corporation, I must 
confess, had some recognizable financial part 
other than paying my expenses to appear on 
the program. Today practically every south 
ern college has a modern library building well 
stocked with books and librarians and stu 
dents, and university libraries from Virginia 
to Florida and Texas are wonders to behold 

Through all this academic library upsurge, 
pervasive influence has come steadily from 
the competence, vision, friendly association, 
and informal operations of the members of 
the Association of College and Reference Li 
brarians, many of them Southerners. 

This account might well go on forever 
Little mention has been made of how the 
regional and state library associations served 
as vehicles for spreading knowledge of the 
results of every study and demonstration. 

As might be expected there has been 
through the years much discussion and criti- 
cism of libraries and librarians. Some critics 
complain of the multiplication of library 
chores, the scarcity of well trained and edu- 
cated personnel, the refinements of tec hnique, 
the development of professional jargon, the 
sometimes vociferous claims for professional 
recognition, the missionary zeal for conver 
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sion of the multitude to reading, the emphasis 
on statistics, the lack, at times, of a suitable 
ratio between quantitative and qualitative ef- 
fort, and so forth. 

Many of these things, we know, are the 
result of a young and growing profession 
which has devoted much of its energy to 
meeting pressing needs and demands. We 
have reason to believe, however, that librar- 
ians in the South are constantly secking steps 
to make libraries more useful and fruitful to 
their constituencies, especially in light of 
changes in civic life, in social and industrial 
organization, and in education. 

Whatever renaissance may have occurred 
in the South can be traced to devoted men 
and women, not initially to any foundation. 


SOUTHERN 
DURING THE 
(Continued from page 254) 
Carolina from 1869 to 1870, sought to as- 
semble such a collection in Chapel Hill, but 
this of course was after the war. 

Only in March 1865 was the University of 
Virginia exposed to Union forces. They im- 
mediately threw a guard around it to protect 
it from stragglers and plunderers. William 
Wertembaker, Virginia's librarian who served 
in this capacity with a few interruptions from 
1826 to 1881, returned to the rotunda after 
the war to find the books had been kept 
with neatness and care and were in good con- 
dition. The rotunda, too, that fine old build- 
ing of Jefferson's, was spared and still serves 
Virginia usefully, although it suffered a dis- 
astrous fire in 1895 

If any of you have not seen this building 
which served the Old Dominion as a library 
for 112 years, you should do so; and stop in 
Columbia, South Carolina, for a visit to the 
South Caroliniana Library, that beautiful old 
building, with Roman-Doric columned por- 
tico, which housed the University of South 
Carolina libraries for 101 years; then move 
on to Chapel Hill and see Smith Hall at the 
University of North Carolina, now the famed 
Playmakers Theatre, but from 1850 to 1907 
the library building of the University of 
North Carolina 

The South was battle-scarred, hungry, and 
poor in 1865. The book collections of south- 
ern universities were not distinguished at the 
beginning of the war, but they survived the 
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UNIVERSITY 


These persons have been gifted with educa- 


tional vision; their labors have transformed 
southern public and academic libraries into 
well established centers of learning. Their 
names are names of note, worthy to be re- 
membered. Through them, foundation 
money, a necessary but secondary element, 
has been made useful. To use time-honored 
words, these librarians were “renowned for 
their power, giving counsel by their under- 
standing, wise and eloquent in their instruc 
tions; they were the glory of their times.” 
For them, we may say that the long toil of the 
brave is not lost in darkness. The library 
renaissance is their doing. It is their living 


monument 


LIBRARIES 


CIVIL WAR 


war remarkably well. An army doesn't live 
off the land, as Federal forces did for a time 
in the South, without needless destruction of 
property and wasteful losses. We know from 
World War II, when our armies did not have 
to live off the conquered countries, how 
difficult it was to make men behave and re 
spect other people's property. Two libraries 
of educational institutions were destroyed, 
along with at least two state libraries; and 
countless private collections were burned or 
dispersed—private collections which conceiy 
ably would have come to rest in libraries of 
southern universities. 

Heavy destruction of private libraries, 
then, and the economic malnutrition of the 
region, were jointly responsible for having 
retarded university library development in 
any form in the South for generations after 
the Civil War. Other conditions peculiar to 
the region which have contributed to the slow 
development of research libraries since the 
war, and particularly since 1900, are to be 
found in our system of colleges; separate 
schools for boys and girls, land grant colleges 
and state universities on separate campuses, 
separate schools for whites and Negroes, and, 
to a greater degree than necessary, separate 
schools for the denominations. When the 
tidal wave of students predicted for the next 
twenty years reaches the campuses, we shall 
probably for the first time need all the facili 
ties these schools can provide—but that is an 
other story. 
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A Historian's Letter to University Librarians 


From Henry Lee Swint 


EAR LIBRARIAN: 

While both you and the historians on 
your faculty probably make little noise about 
your mutual Sovetied to the ideals of scholarly 
service, the historian usually makes a prefa- 
tory acknowledgment of your assistance in 
the search which led to the publication of 
his work. Both you and he understand that 
the library is to the historian what the labora- 
tory is to the scientist. It is his workshop, 
his source of raw material, his second home. 
Without it he is lost, helpless. The essayist 
may commune with his soul and the theo- 
logian with God, but the historian must have 
more tangible materials with which to work. 
These he may find in private collections, in 
obscure corners or dusty attics—indeed, the 
thrill of the hunt sometimes gives the histo- 
rian his most exciting moments but, sooner 
or later, he must use the library, either his 
own (if he is so fortunate an individual) or 
that of some institution, usually academic. 

Rare is the historian who is his own librar- 
ian. The typical historian (if such an individ- 
ual can be imagined) must rely on the librar- 
ian for guidance and assistance. Indeed, the 
historian usually is deeply indebted to at least 
two individuals, in addition to the ‘one with- 
out whom''—the librarian who helped him 
begin his study and the typist who joins him 
in closing it. Doubtless these two individuals 
have a right to expect much from the his- 
torian, but the obligation is reciprocal. 


The historian and the librarian initially 
meet on the psychological field. This is a 
delicate matter, but any historian who is try- 
ing to be honest must recognize its impor- 
tance. First of all, the historian expects cour- 
teous consideration, and he usually gets it. 
Obviously, he cannot expect treatment which 
he is unwilling to extend to others, but he 
does expect his inquiries to be heard. Noth 
ing should surprise a physician, a teacher, or 
a reference librarian — probably little does. 
But a stranger, unfamiliar with the organiza- 
tion and procedures of your library, may sur- 
prise your staff with questions which seem to 
them incredibly stupid. Pity the poor man 

Dr, Swint is Professor of History at Vanderbilt Univer 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee, and is Author of The Northern 
Teacher in the South. (A former staff member in the ref 


erence department of Vanderbilt Library, he is married to 
a librarian.) 
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his intentions are good, or should be; often 
he is embarrassed to ask the question and 
does so only after a perind of dubiously 
screwing his courage up to the point. Perhaps 
a few placards of instruction and information 
would make the process easier for him-——and 
for you. 


Ex pected Assistance 


The historian has a right to expect assist 
ance. Perhaps he is not reluctant to ask ques- 
tions; certainly many of the tribe are not 
characterized by excessive timidity or even 
noticeable modesty. Usually he gets satisfac 
tory answers, but occasionally he gets the 
polite brush-off, a somewhat chilly assurance 
that ‘‘no material on that subject has been 
collected, or it would be here,”’ or “We are 
not equipped to deal with such matters.’ 
Sometimes he must suffer through an exhaus- 
tive probing into his entire project when all 
he wanted was a bit of information. Fre 
quently, especially since he is by nature a 
garrulous chap, the historian finds himself 
involved in a.lengthy discussion on fishing, 
fighting, or political finagling, a development 
which unquestionably is his own fault but 
which, pleasant as it may be, causes him to 
wonder where he lost tAat two hours 


Physical Needs 


Less delicate, perhaps, but equally impor 
tant, are the physical needs of the historian 
Unless he is an exceptional member of the 
= ountonuldy cushioned by in- 

eritance, marriage, or intimate association 
with a textbook publisher, he is accustomed 
to simple, even Spartan circumstances and 
would be lulled into slothful somnolence 
by unaccustomed luxury. But your earnest 
scholar deserves something better than a 
rickety table, a shaky chair, and a pale bulb 
feebly attempting to penetrate the gloom of 
an obscure corner of the topmost stack 
Sparks and Parkman may have been content 
with the quill but your historian may want to 
use that marvelous modern contraption, the 
typewriter, and the even more marvelous 
gadget, the camera. Is typing space available 
and well lighted? Are microfilm readers 
available, with tables and lights suitably ar- 
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ranged? Are outlets available for the use of 
camera and other reproduction equipment? 
Your historian, experienced in the clatter and 
hurry of the classroom, will cheerfully endure 
hardships in his pursuit of Clio but he will 
be grateful for quiet, modest comfort, and 
modern conveniences. 

In addition to these two disarmingly simple 
wants, the historian expects very definite sub- 
stantive assistance. First, he is grateful for 
reasonably complete and easily available bib- 
liographical tools. Sometimes he is surprised 
by the ways in which these aids are arranged 
in various libraries. Unless he comes to your 
library with his outline neatly and tightly 
projected, he will begin his investigation by 
formulating and testing hypotheses. His first 
objective will be to ascertain whether schol- 
arly works already have been published on 
his subject. For this, he will want the stand- 
ard tools, easily available, and he may want 
your guidance in using and finding media in 
peripheral fields in which related papers may 
have been published. 


Bibliogra phie f 


The historian’s next objective, of course, 
will be the preparation of a bibliography. 
For this task he will want the most complete, 
detailed, accurate, and recent calendars of 
all manuscript collections which conceivably 
might pertain to his project. If he cannot 
get complete calenders he will want detailed 
descriptive essays or annotated lists. If he 
cannot get annotated lists, give him ‘from 
to” lists, although obviously he is interested 
in the subject matter of the manuscripts. Of 
course he will want to know where the manu- 
scripts are located, whether they are available 
to scholars, and under what conditions 


Having prepared a bibliography of manu- 
scripts, your historian will want to expand 
his bibliography to include printed sources, 
with first emphasis on primary material. Here 
he may charge you with having failed to pre- 
pare just the bibliography which he most seri- 
ously needs. He and his colleagues would 


like to see more subject bibliographies. Bib- 
liographies of the works of individuals are 
helpful but bibliographies of works on vari- 
ous ideas, movements, and special subjects 
are becoming almost imperative as the flood 
of printed matter swamps even the most dili- 
gent of historians. Your historian well real- 
izes that he cannot expect the librarian to 
prepare his bibliographies for him but he 
welcomes any guides through the paper wil- 
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derness which confronts him. Should you be 
moved to prepare such a subject bibliography, 
generations of scholars will rise up to bless 
you. 

Your historian now will become deeply in 
terested in the organization of your publi 
catalog. Does it include serials, or are they 
filed in a separate index? Is microfilm and 
microcard material interfiled in the public 
catalog? Are your branch or special libraries 
indexed in your public catalog, or is it neces 
sary for him to check catalogs in separate 
buildings? While you may think his needs 
great and his demands unreasonable, your 
historian will want information on the extent 
to which your public catalog is analyzed. He 
wants the quickest and most convenient 
method of locating information on material 
relevant to his project, of finding a specific 
fact. He does not expect the librarian to do 
his research for him but he will appreciate 
plentiful and careful analytics and cross ref 
erences, the more the better. The historian 
is interested in the content of your material 
Editorship, publisher, series——all these items 
may be of interest, but he is looking for sub 
stance rather than format and publication 
data. 

Even the layman realizes that librarians 
differ on the extent to which analytics should 
be carried and certainly your historian will 
not want to become involved in a family dis 
agreement. For him, having selected his sub- 
ject, having ascertained that it is sufficiently 
fresh and live to merit study, and having pre- 
pared his bibliography, the library becomes a 
workshop. Anything which the librarian can 
do which will expedite his work and render 
the task of composition less difficult will win 
his deep appreciation. Perhaps the problem 
of the working library is the same, wherever 
it may be located—it should cater to the needs 
of its public. The historian hardly expects 
to find in Texas a rich mine of material on 
the work and habits of the Maine lumberman 
or on the development of Chicago as a mid 
western trade center. He would expect Min 
nesota to yield to Florida in materials for the 
study of the history of the citrus industry 
Modern techniques of reproduction and bib 
liography will simplify the work of the his 
torian, as well as that of all research workers, 
but your historian still will expect each library 
to have a personality of its own, to be, in the 
real sense, unique. How dull research would 
become should uniformity of arrangement, 

(Continued on page 26A) 
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The Acquisition of Courses of Study 


By Harold F. Smith 


Cu EGES AND UNIVERSITIES with strong 

education departments or colleges of 
education, and especially teachers colleges, 
have found that a collection of curriculum 
materials is essential in teacher training. 
School systems know that a curriculum ma- 
terials library is a benefit to faculty and staff 
alike. Among the materials in such a library, 
one of the more useful types is the courses 
of study. These in general, are guides pre- 
pared for use by administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers of a particular school system to 
aid in teaching a particular subject or area at 
a specified grade level. 

For the librarian who must acquire and 
service them, courses of study pose particular 
problems for several reasons. For one thing, 
they are not available through the usual trade 
channels by which magazines and books are 
readily procured. Their format is seldom the 
best, as they are nearly always paperbacked, 
often with spiral binding or stapled edge. 
The quality is usually poor, often being 
mimeographed or otherwise reproduced on 
paper of inferior stock. Nevertheless, courses 
of study are extremely valuable for the teacher 
and student as sources of ideas and for deter- 
mining grade levels of materials. In this re- 
spect, the librarian generally finds that courses 
of study and teaching and resource units can 
be handled as a single type of material. In 
ordering them, listings usually do not differ- 
entiate whether they are units of work or 
courses of study, except insofar as the title 
may be revealing. Consequently their order- 
ing, processing, and servicing can be done 
uniformly, 

These publications are issued in increasing 
number each year by state departments of 
education, City school systems also are pub; 
lishers on a fairly large scale. Occasionally 
a county school system, or an individual 
school, or a college (or college class) will 
issue a course of study, or a suggested course 
of study. 

Sources of information and listings are not 
readily available. The authoritative listing is 
the price list which a state department or city 
school system will generally send when re- 


Harold Smith is Acquisitions Librarian of the Colorado 
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quested. The librarian who writes letters to 
ask for price lists first finds that this is the 
quickest way to build up his collection of 
courses of study systematically. The Educa- 
tion Index lists the more important courses 
of study, but does not group them under any 
one heading. Articles in education magazines 
occasionally will mention a particular course 
of study. Educational Leadership magazine 
has recently featured a section on ‘‘Curricu- 
lum News and Bulletins’ which mentions 
some of the courses of study recently issued, 
but this will be only a small percentage of 
the total published. The Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications lists publications of 
state departments of education, some of 
which can be added to the curriculum ma- 
terials collection. Educators can often clue 
the librarian to new titles not seen listed 
The teacher or administrator who has worked 
in another school system, or used curriculum 
materials in another organization, can give 
the librarian the names of new titles, or help 
in other ways to obtain new items. And the 
librarian as well as the teacher who attends 
educational meetings or conferences may find 
exhibits which will lead to other courses of 
study. 

State departments of education usually ex 
change their publications, and this can be a 
source of information on publications of 
this nature. But in most of the cases just 
mentioned, the listings may be slow and 
incomplete. 

The procurement of courses of study is 
irregular in many ways. Letters of inquiry 
direct to the source may elicit an answer. In 
general, the best procedure is to request price 
lists. This will prove to be the most prompt 
and systematic procedure. Although mate- 
rials are sometimes free and will be supplied 
upon request, more often the reply to the 
librarian will indicate the price (usually less 
than a dollar) with the notation that the item 
will be sent on receipt of this amount. The 
cost is usually set to cover printing and mail- 
ing, and payment in advance saves the billing 
which the board or department often does 
not have the personnel to service. If the 
librarian has the price list, he saves this extra 


(Continued on page 266) 
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Continuous Service in Michigan 
By Jackson E. Towne 


HE MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

is probably the largest university book 
collection ever to be moved from an old 
building to a new one in the midst of the 
regular academic year with not a single book 
barred from circulation for more than thirty 
minutes. This means that some 350,000 vol- 
umes were moved on a piecemeal basis at an 
institution with a full-time enrollment of 
more than 17,000 students, between January 
13 and April 6, 1956. 

A single moderate-sized moving van was 
used to transport book trucks between the 
two buildings. The book trucks were loaded 
and unloaded by a small crew of movers 
working full-time under the Michigan State 
University foreman in charge of all janitors. 
The moving crew were workmen, not stu- 
dents. An average of 7,000 volumes was 
moved daily. Staff members closely super- 
vised, of course. 

Michigan State University maintained its 
book collection in an old library building of 
modified Gothic design built in 1922. The 
collection was centralized, even the books in 
agriculture and engineering being shelved 
with those in the pure sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities, in a single 
multi-tiered stack of six floors. The shelves 
were closed except to faculty and graduate 
students. 

Michigan State’s new library building is 
arranged on the divisional reading room prin- 
ciple and therein lay the secret of the book 
move, which would have been far more diffi- 
cult had it been necessary to transfer from 
one large multi-tiered stack to another. 

Ground was broken for the new MSU li- 
brary in November 1953 and in June 1955 
all current periodicals, all reserved books, all 
federal documents, juveniles, textbooks, and 
two other collections were moved in, from a 
former library annex which was then torn 
down. After this it was necessary to wait 
until the beginning of the present year, be- 
cause of a delay in the delivery of the new 
steel stacks. It had been hoped that the stacks 
might arrive and be installed in time for a 
big move of books during the Christmas holi- 


Jackson Towne is Librarian of Michigan State University 
Library East Lansing 
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days. The move had to be delayed until after 
the winter term began, in January 


Books were moved into one divisional 
reading room at a time, beginning with social 
science and literature, and thence to the col- 
leges of education and business, to fine arts, 
biological and applied Science, and finally to 
physical science and engineering. Next came 
the books destined for the stacks in the areas 
on the same floors with the related divisional 
rooms 


As books were taken from the old tiered 
stacks, the Dewey numbers were posted at the 
old main circulation desk, and within half an 
hour the books that had departed stood on 
the new shelves in the particular divisional 
room for which they were destined. The 
rooms average 25,000 volumes each, and they 
were filled up and placed in operation one at 
a time. A divisional reading room type of 
library can be opened up one room at a time 
That is how we did it at MSU. 

We were bombarded with the hoary sug 
gestion that we merely have the books all 
charged out from the old building and then 
recall them to the new one. Ultimately the 
Inter-Fraternity Council offered the services 
of all freshmen pledges to make a human 
book chain for one Saturday morning, and 
we gladly availed ourselves of this offer 

About 140 freshmen reported bright and 
early on the day set for the move. Each stu 
dent was ticketed with a large number which 
he had to wear conspicuously, and the boys 
were then guided to the old stacks where each 
one picked up two designated armfuls of 
books and proceded to the new building. The 
particular classes of books chosen for the 
human chain were American and English fic 
tion and biography. By noon nearly 17,000 
books had been carried across the road from 
the old building and deposited in approxi- 
mately proper places on the new shelves, with 
close supervision, of course, from regular 
staff members. 

The MSU Audio-Visual Aids Department 
set up a loud-speaker on the porch of the 
new library building to broadcast background 
music for the edification of the book march 
ers. A sorority group assisted in serving 
coffee and doughnuts as the boys grew tired 
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during their many trips back and forth be- 
tween the two buildings. 

We had only one regret in connection with 
the whole operation: As the boys carried their 
armloads they tended to march in bunches 
and it was hard to get an effective photograph 
suggesting that the move was really a human 
chain 

Eli Oboler of Idaho State College Library 
has assured us that it has become an estab- 
lished tradition in connection with college 
library book-moving for the librarian to be 
photographed sliding down a book chute. 
We told him we weren't going to use a book 
chute, although we had considered an outside 
elevator, as used at Wisconsin, or an elevated 
trestle to push book trucks across our road- 
way, as was used at Princeton, etc. The stack 
shell of our old building faces the northeast 
entrance of our new building, and a chute 
from the windows of the old stack shell 
might possibly have been used. We went so 
far as to have a photograph taken of Librar 
ian Jackson Towne and Assistant Reference 
Librarian Mary Rider demonstrating the pos 
sibilities of a book chute from one of the old 
lower stack windows, with Librarian Towne 


A HISTORIAN’S LETTER TO 


(Continued from page 261) 
policy, and personnel be dec reed by some 
chief of a national library bureau! 

Having prepared his bibliography, your 
historian, with whose personal idiosyncracies 
you by this time have become painfully fa 
miliar and whose topic you know almost as 
thoroughly as he, will retire to his study 
There, despite canards to the contrary, he will 
study. From time to time he will emerge, 
somewhat wild of eye and disheveled of hair, 
to request specific information of you. At 
times he may seem impatient and unreason 
able, but remember that he now has come to 
believe that his subject is of surpassing im 
portance, a thing in which all the world 
should be interested—at least all the intelli 
gent members of society. For him the library 
has become a working library. He wants 
ene yclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, gazetecrs, 
and other reference works, easily available, 
preferably in the same area, and certainly in 
the same room. Some of his questions will 
surprise you, for his research often takes him 
into strange and bewildering bypaths 

Actually, of course, the relationship be 
tween the historian and your library depends 
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seated in the chute in something of an Eli 
Oboler posture, but certainly not coming 
down very fast, as was the case when Idaho 
State’s books went hurtling into their new 
building all in one day! 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS 


to a large extent upon the competence and 
personality of your staff and upon his scholar 
ship and his personality. The hermitic savant 
may be a noble figure but he, like many noble 
figures, is more likely to exist in fancy than 
in reality. The practicing historian depends 
on the librarian, he often understands the 
problems of that long-suffering friend of the 
student and the scholar, and underneath his 
haste, preoccupation, and frequent tactless 
ness, he, like you, loves books and enjoys 
contact with the minds and deeds of men 
You and your collection of materials are his 
indispensable allies in his search for truth 


88 
RECIPE 


Verse should be seasoned, sparingly 
With just enough hyperbol« 

And, before serving, two or thre 
Pinches of incongruity 


alas! is of small matter 
platter 


The meat 
It's seasoning that makes the 
ARTHUR P. Sweet, Acquisitions Librarian 
Cornell University Library 
Ithaca, New York 
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Quick Shift in Minnesota 


By Jane Koelges 


HE NEW CARLETON COLLEGE LIBRARY 1n 
Northfield, Minnesota, became a work 

ing reality for senior students when it opened 
for business May 22, 1956, just twenty days 
before graduation 

The seniors themselves contributed a good 
bit of effort to put the library in operation for 
final exam studying, for they were part of the 
800 students and 90 faculty members who 
transferred 90.000 books and periodic ils to 
the new building in the record time of three 
and one-half hours 

The rest of Carleton’s book collection of 
150,000 volumes ts housed in ten buildings 
ind rooms throughout the campus, and still 
has to be moved to the new quarters 

Plans for ‘'¢ dp ration L’’ had been worked 
out over a period of many months by Libras 
ian James H. Richards, Jr., 
through without a hitch entirely by volunteer 
help from both students and faculty 

The books 
put in cardboard cartons and sent to 
the main floor of the old Scoville 
specially built chutes. There the cartons we re 
pr ked up by the volunteers and carried to the 


and were carried 


were first removed from the 


shelves. 
Library on 


Jane Koelge leton ¢ N 


Burea 


90,000 Books and Periodicals Begin Their 
/ ney to the New Carleton College 
from the Main Floor of the Old 

Scoville Library 


new library by such a steady stream of human 
ity that Richards estimated 28 movers a min 
ute were passing through the doors of the 
new building 

There the movers were directed to the prop 
and the 
books were immediately unloaded and placed 


helves 


er spots, for delivery of the cartons 


on the 
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by Human Chain into the 


New $1,500,000 Buildis 





Carleton'’s new library, for which ground 
was broken in the fall of 1954, was « ompleted 
at a cost of $1,590,000, fully equipped. A 
four-story, functionally modern ouilding, 
erected on a sloping site, the main entrance 
is at the fourth floor level, reached from the 
sidewalk across a gently graded bridge. The 
building provides facilities for a student body 
of 1,000 and provision has been made for ex- 
pansion of the present collection of books 
and periodicals 

Among the unique features of the building 
is an automatic turn-off lighting system in the 
stacks, an after-hours book return, comfort- 
ably furnished study or seminar rooms, and a 
listening room with phonographs having 
speakers and earphones for classes and in 
dividuals 

The three lower floors of stack area all have 
carrels along the north side of the building, 
with a total of about 90 carrels in all 

Two of the numerous artistic features of 
the building are the mosaics ornamenting the 


THE ACQUISITION OF 
COURSES OF STUDY 
(Continued from page 262) 
correspondence and has, at the same time, a 
guide to all the currently available publica- 
tions which the agency distributes. Another 
means of acquisition may result from a de 
pository arrangement. In some instances a 
school system may be willing to make its pub- 
lications available for examination through 
deposit in curriculum libraries in certain 
areas. This arrangement usually is made only 
with a large curriculum library, and generally 
with the stipulation that the courses of study 
remain the property of the issuing agency 
and may be recalled when desired. Still an- 
other means of acquisition is through a co- 
Operative arrangement between the public or 
college library and the school system, whereby 
the schools will deposit their collections of 
curriculum materials in exchange for special 

privileges in using the library's collection. 

Although the acquisition of courses of 
study presents unconventional problems 
which vary somewhat from usual ordering 
procedures, these can be resolved satisfac- 
torily. The librarian who has developed a 
curriculum materials collection will find that 
the problem transforms itself into a proce- 
dure that becomes easier with acquaintance 
and experience 
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Books Finally Come to Rest on the Spacious Shelve 
of the New Library Reading Room 


main entrance, which were designed by two 
Carleton art professors, and the two-story 
high window wall in varicolored glass which 
lights the main stair well of the building 


THE LIBRARY 


The marble halls where cultured learning dwells 
There hungry minds would feed on knowledge 
vast; 
They gladly come, where no one buys nor sells, 
To delve in archives of the ancient past 


These bookish ones who know that knowledge 
builds 
Not only minds but also helps their souls 
To find the pigment there which truly gilds 
The far horizons of their distant goals 


There dwell in peace within these learned walls 
Recorded tenets of divergent views 
And, too, the thoughts of greatest minds recalls 
The precious mental gold of sage and muse 
RoBerT A. HuG 
Microfilm Division Librarian 
New York Public Library 


YOU OUGHT TO WRITE A 
BOOK ABOUT IT 


Books by professors, sportsmen, ‘artistes, 
Criminals, scientists, journalists, priests, 
Actors and actresses, travelers, climbers 
Athletes, and deadbeats, and horrible rhymers 
Communist refugees, statesmen 
and now, 
They've published a cookbook “‘by Elsie the cow 
ARTHUR P. Sweet, Acquisitions Librarian 
Cornell University Library 
Ithaca, New York 
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Purloined or Misshelved? 


By Roman Mostar 


A’ THI UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

LIBRARY, the policy of the circulation 
division is to supply or locate every book 
that is asked for by library patrons. If the 
book requested is in the stacks, a library page 
brings it to the desk; if the book is charged 
to another division of the library, or to a 
branch library, the patron is directed to the 
location; and if it is charged to another bor- 
rower, the “date due’’ is told the patron. In 
a closed stack library, it is possible to furnish 
such information, for the books remain in 
fairly good order. Only authorized persons 
are allowed to use the stacks. 

However, in January of this year, the re- 
strictions at the University of Washington 
Library stacks were completely removed. Now 
anybody may use the stacks. This means that 
a potential of 14,000 students and 1,500 fac- 
ulty members are free to browse on six floors 
of stacks. Predictions of disaster were voiced 
by some members of the staff. But the poten- 
tial has yet to develop. The majority of li 
brary users still ask at the desk for help, and 
are usually hesitant about marching into the 
stacks to find their own books. 

In the circulation division we were inter- 
ested in finding out what effect this lowering 
of the barriers would have on our ability to 
account for every book asked for at the circu- 
lation desk. For one whole month after open 
stacks were announced, we kept a record of 
the requests which were not filled. At the 
end of the month we had accumulated 94 
requests for books which we could not find. 
After an extended concentrated search, 52 of 
the requests were accounted for, and 42 were 
declared officially missing. 

Where were these 52 volumes hiding when 
they were called for? About 35 of them 
appeared the following day on the shelves 
exactly in place. This means that they were 
probably in use in stacks when requested 
Ten books were found shelved out of place. 
Three had wrong catalog numbers and four 
were shelved in other libraries. 

What kind of book is so desirable that a 
patron will borrow it without the privilege 
of signing the book card? Two books by our 
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own history professors, all six copies of the 
Educational Policies Commission, five books 
about square dancing, four doctoral disserta 
tions, and two very large volumes of a Greek 
Lexicon are members of this unique list. Ob 
viously no particular trend has been estab 
lished. As many large books as small ones 
disappear. A Rand McNally Commercial 
Atlas, about the size of a doormat, a volume 
of Moody's Manual of Investments, a hefty 
tome of some 3,000 pages, and twelve vol 
umes of Hakluyt's Voyages are nowhere to be 
found. Twelve issues of an unbound scholarly 
publication in Dutch vanished one day from 
the stacks. Four months later they reappeared 
. quietly, without fuss, all twelve issues, 
in perfect order and in place on the shelves 
Searching for missing books is a challeng 
ing task in the circulation division of the 
library. An absolutely accurate check of all 
holdings in the library can only be obtained 
by an inventory. Since this is a very costly 
procedure, our searches are usually initiated 
as a result of unfulfilled requests. Missing 
books are replaced at once if needed for a 
course, otherwise the cards are filed and held 
for one year before catalog cards are with 
drawn. If a request for a missing book is 
received during the one year period, a replace 
ment is then ordered. Books lost and paid for 
are usually replaced with the same edition or 
a later one if available. Many books reappear 
on the shelves as quietly and mysteriously as 
they vanished, no doubt helped there by the 
borrower who spirited them away in the first 
place. However, one thesis did arrive by mail 
complete with an anonymous note. After 
being plagued by “‘anxiety, frustration, and 
tension for three years,” the delinquent bor 
rower decided to end it all and return it 
We are now in the sixth month of the open 
stack era. There has been no crowding in 
the stacks, probably due to the fact that the 
patrons are invited but not required to get 
their books from the shelves. Furthermore, 
we still give page service to those who do not 
wish to brave six floors of book stacks. Al 
though the number of “missing” books has 
increased somewhat as compared to the pre 
open-stack period, most of the books are not 
really lost-—it just takes longer to find them 
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‘be MOST EXCITING NEWS FOR LIBRARIES sinc 
the passage of the Library Services Act is the 
establishment of the Council on Library Resources 
Inc., financed by a $5,000,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, and headed by Verner W. Clapp, chief 
assistant librarian of Congress until his appoint 
ment as president and executive head of this new 
enterprise 

Acting as initiator and coordinator of develop 
ments to improve the extent and use of library 
resources and services, the council 


will aim, principally through grants-in-aid to insti 
tutions and individuals, to identify the problems 
which now present obstacles to efficient library 
service and to find methods for overcoming these 
impediments through the developme nt of neu 
procedure ind the ipplications of technological 
de velopme nt 

It is hoped, as a result, to make it possible for 
libraries to perform more effectively than they do 
now as aids to the prosecution of re earth for edu 
cational, scientific, ind busine fs orgvanizalion Such 
improvement might come about in many ways 
through improved avatlability of library materials 
through analysis of information contained in pub 
lications, through vesearch and development of 
techniques and mechanisms which make it possible 
for data stored in one location to he used readily 
ut distant points, and through condensation of li 
brary collections, by developing new technological 
ipplications such as micro-facsimile, tele-communi 


calions, ele 


One's imagination could easily get out of bounds 
just thinking of the possibilities ahead for the 
Council on Library Resources, when one considers 
the caliber of the members of the board of directors 
(see page 246), the generous amount of the Ford 
Foundation grant, the elastically broad scope of the 
plans, and the eminently right choice of Vernet 
Clapp as executive head. Librarian of Congress I 
Quincy Mumford said of Mr, Clapp, in announcing 
his resignation after a brilliant career of thirty 
three years in the Library of Congress 

His incisive mind, his broad perspective, and hi 
extensive knowledge of the Library of Conere 
ind the library world have served splendidly his 
intense devotion to the ideals of librarianship 
His leadership has greatly enriched this institution 

ind has vedounded to the benefit of the entire 
library world 

Gilbert Chapman, the council's chairman of the 
board, in announcing the organization of the new 
orgamization, said 

7 he resources ana services of librarie ive 
linked to education and research and industry that 
wt can almost be said that nothing assists libraries 
unless it thereby assists all sezements of our society 

In discussing the importance of libraries, Mr 
Clapp said at the council's press conference 

lt has been said that the libraries assisted in 


bringing in the age of mechanization and automa 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


tion, but have themselves gained less than any in 
stitutional organizations from it 

Libraries constitute in a.very real sense the com 
munal memory of mankind. They are charged wit/ 
maintaining the organized record of human expert 
ence. Having access to this record, mankind can 
progress. Lacking it, each generation would be 
condemned to endless repetition of the experiment 
oO} its ancestors 


While the grant is to support the council's initial 
activities Over a five-year period, we won't have to 
wait that long to learn developments, for Mr. Clapy 
has promised to provide some means of reporting 
news from this exciting new channel to the future 

Along about election time, everything about gov 
ernment seems particularly pertinent. Believing in 
starting early to train Americans about their Con 
gress is Harold Coy, whose The First Book 
Congress was published last month. Written pri 
marily for children, this little volume ts, according 
to the jac ket good re ading for almost any age 
And so it is, for it tells clearly and simply the 
things people need to know, such as: Who can be 
a Congressman? What does Congress do? Why 
does Congress have committees? What does a Con 
gressman mean when he talks of a filibuster, a slush 
fund, gerrymandering, lobbying? How does a bill 
become law? 

On the last topic, there are other sources of in 
formation as well. How a Bill Becomes Law ha 
been reprinted from World Book Encyclopedia, and 
a free copy is available from Field Enterpri 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 

We can't lose this column without a special word 
of enthusiasm for The Picture Story of Leo Tolst 
War and Peace, adapted by Bernard Geis from the 
novel and the motion picture It is the Prefac 
to which we wish to call special attention. Bernard 
Gets says in it 

War and Peace, in addition to being the greatest 
novel ever written, is also probably the evreate 
novel never read. And it is not for lack of trying 
Untold thousands have started the book—hbut, al 
though the y ope ned the door, the y have penetrated 
only the anteroom ne 

Why? Why have they put down in boredom or 
frustration one of the most fascinating narrative 
ever penned? The answer, I believe, is that the) 
have become confused, confused by the muitiplicity 
of characters and the seemingly complicated family 
relationships 

This adaptation of War and Peace, which owe 
so much to the dramatic and sensitive motion pit 
ture, can not only open the door to Tolstoy's novel 
but unlock its innermost chamber The motion 
picture, too, in addition to being an eloquent drama 
in its own right, will lead you one step nearer 
the book... . This picture-story and the motion 
picture ave challe nRES, They challenge you to read 
the magnificent and memorable book itself. And 
there can be nothing to compare with that experi 
ence——not even if you were to live to be a thousand 
years old! 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan,. Editor 


Speman REMEMBERS THE OLD WOMAN who 
went to the cupboard and to her complete 
surprise found it bare. If you care to rationalize 
Mother Goose you can say that the old woman had 
failed to lay in a supply of food; that she had 
neglected to look to the future, and that perhaps 
she had been too busy with the past and the present 
even to think about the future 

Now, any resemblance between Old Mother 
Hubbard and the library profession seems pretty 
farfetched. But, on second looking, there may be a 
likely analogy. It seems that in some respects we 
have failed to look to the future; that our cupboard 
is bare, and we now find ourselves terribly con 
cerned about the problem of finding and recruiting 
competent library personnel 

What we may have failed to realize is one basic 
fact: it takes a long time to recruit a librarian. We 
think only of recruitment when the cupboard is 
bare or almost bare. When we need a new assistant 
or hope to find desirable persons to participate in a 
competitive examination we indulge in a flurry of 
mailing to a library school and other sources of 
possible supply and hope for the best. Sometimes 
this turns out well but more often it does not; com 
petition for the existing supply is too great 

Talk to any competent personnel or public rela 
tions director in the field of business or industry 
and he will tell you very quickly that what the 
library profession needs is a long-term program in 
which the whole profession participates, year in 
and year out. That we need to begin at the begin 
ning and do a really good job of public relations 
That we need, first of all, to “sell” to the publi 
the idea of librarianship as a profession. We must 
change the public attitudes about libraries, librar 
ianship, and librarians from a negative one to a 
positive one 

Because the whole question of attitudes seemed 
to mean life or death, not only to the library pro 
fession, but to all professions and all businesses, 
we decided to query a few men who act as publi 
relations officers for different kinds of industries 
and institutions. We knew most of them well 
enough to say, “Now, tell us frankly, how you feel 
about libraries and the profession of librarianship? 
Would you recommend it as a career for your 
daughter or your son or for someone else's son or 
daughter ? 

Some of the answers were pleasantly evasive but 
on the other hand, some of them were brutally frank 
and highly critical. One man, with a long experi 
ence in the business world, said that most people 
do not think of libraries as being pleasant places in 
which to work. He used the word “pleasant” to 
describe a place, he said, that is physically attrac 
tive, offers a reasonable wage scale, opportunities 
for advancement and promotion, individual and 


Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibit 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to 
the editor of The Crow's Nest Mildred Bruder Bu 
chanan, 8123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
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social advantages, and is administered with efh 
ciency and understanding 

Another man was quick to remark that not many 
people think of librarianship as being a challenging 
protession nor of librarians as being particularly 
important in the over-all scheme of things If 
people thought differently,” he said, “they would 
stop portraying the typical librarian as a crabby 
individual dressed in old-fashioned clothes, occu 
pied with book stamping and shushing exuberant 
small fry. Parents would say to their children 
Have you ever considered being a librarian?’ in 
stead of encouraging them to investigate the career 
possibilities of everything from nursing to hostess 
ing almost any other profession but librarian 
ship 

He continued, “Oh, I know some capable, at 
tractive women who work in libraries and I can't 
understand why they stay there when they could do 
so much better in industry or other professions 
But it seems to me that they are the exceptions 
And as a final rebuttal, he said, “Do you ever heat 
anyone say that a certain young man or woman ha 
creative ability, sound intelligence, and a good per 
sonality and would make a good tibrarian? No! 
Once in a long time you he ar somcone say in a 
kind of sorry voice, ‘Oh, you know, he or she i 
the quict type a regular bookworm who would 
probably be good as a librarian 

There were other comments, too, and after we 
finished our conversation, we reached the conclu 
sion that we could make a lot of excuses about 
these men being uninformed or not being library 
users in the real sense all the old clichés. But 
if we were honest with ourselves and looked at the 
whole thing objectively we could come to only one 
conclusion: as librarians we have failed to sell our 
own profession to the general public! 

And how do we go about changing all of thes 
ideas’? Well, first things come first, and the first 
thing we have to do ts set our own house in order 
Why are some libraries drab? Why are they under 
staffed and underpaid? Because: by words, by lack 
of service, and by lack of action they have failed 
to convince people that they are any more impor 
tant or worth any more than they seemingly 
de scrve 

Libraries that are physically attractive, adminis 
tered with understanding for both the public and 
the staff, give good service, maintain a good public 
relations program both externally and internally 
are important in the eyes of the community or the 
company or the agency they serve. The staff in 
such libraries feel important, too, and are proud to 
be librarians. They form not only the bulwark 
upon which our library service is built but also 
constitute an important recruiting body in them 
selves. A happy, dedicated, satisfied library staff 
will encourage friends and acquaintances to con 
sider librarianship as a profession, particularly in 
the library in which they work 

We have to “do good” first before we can hon 
estly talk about being good. When we reach the 
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“IF YOUR BOOKS WERE GOOD YOU WOULDN'T 
WORRY ABOUT A LITTLE NOISE!” 











Chicago Tribune 


This is what the general public thinks of 

us: poor bookstock, a place where silence 

is enforced, by a character of dubious 
disposition and unpleasant mien 


talking stage then we ought to pool all of our 
resources to tell our story to the public. Our pro- 
fessional organizations should work with libraries 
of all kinds and sizes, with press services and news- 
papers, with radio and television and motion pic- 
tures to sell the real story of library service and 
librarianship. Only then will we convince the gen- 
eral public that the librarian is something more 
than a keeper of books; that, in reality, librarians 
are people who function in important and vital 
oOsitions not Only in the community and in schools 
- in industry, banking, medicine, social service, 
science, government, the Armed Forces, and a hun- 
dred other fields. Why can't our professional or- 
ganizations help to make the librarian as attractive 
as the teacher or librarianship as attractive as teach- 
ing? Motion pictures and cartoons no longer por- 
tray the teacher as a shrew with a bun on the top of 
her head and a switch in her hand, Why? Because 
teacher groups and educational associations have 
banded together and worked on a good public rela 
tions program that has completely negated all of 
these old ideas 

Our whole approach to recruitment could be 
improved by taking a page from business and 
other professions, We can adopt their methods and 
sell the general public on the idea of librarianship 
as a career by making recruitment the first step in 
every library's employment program; by adopting 
recruitment policies and programs that are known 
to be effective, and by developing publicity and 
using all available media that will inform and 
attract people of character and capacity 

There are two kinds of recruitment programs: 
the anticipatory program and the direct program, 
both of which libraries can use effectively 

The anticipatory program presents the general 
attractiveness and prestige of library work with the 
view of drawing candidates at some future date 
This is the kind of recruitment program in which 
every library can actively participate, year in and 
year out. It is the long-range program designed to 
inform people of all ages about all kinds of librar- 
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ies and library work. Instead of directing our atten- 
tion to the high school and college level we ought 
to begin with the kindergarten. Then we can move 
on to the parents, counselors, teachers, and hun 
dreds of other groups, but first we must convince 
them of the importance and desirability of librar- 
ianship as a career. 

The direct program used for recruitment pur- 
poses is usually of short duration. It involves a 
job or jobs to be filled and the hiring of competent 
people in the immediate future, Publicity can play 
an important part in finding these people, but 
improper methods of communicating or interview- 
ing can also lose them. Too, recruiting is often 
directly affected by the character of the public rela- 
tions program in general. If a library has built up 
a good reputation in the area it serves, if the gen 
eral standing is high, and if the staff is satished 
and happy, recruitment difficulties are minimized. 
The fleet of a good public relations program can 
be far-reaching and very great. 

It takes time and money to get good recruitment 
materials, to build exhibits, to place stories in news- 
papers and the “slick” magazines, but by pooling 
time, talent, and resources, why can't the library 
profession do it as well as the teachers, the nurses, 
the secretaries, and dozens of other groups? 

One last word: it not only takes group action to 
change some of the ideas about librarians and li- 
brarianship but it also takes individual action on 
the part of each and every one of us. We just can't 
wait for group action and operate in a vacuum our- 
selves. Our daily contacts with people of all ages 
constitute the most effective recruitment operation 


in the world. 
| 


ONE WAY OUT 


Librarians cried, “Alas, alack! 
The truth must out: we lack shellac!” 


But one sly lass (O stealthy sinner!) 
Painted forty books with thinner. 


When she had got them thus bedight, 
She slipped them onto shelves at night. 


Result of this, full forty could 
Be stacked away where twenty stood. 


The chief librarian (lady fair!) 
Smiled to see the forty there. 


“Another coat,” she said, ‘and more!" 
And dumped twelve shelves upon the floor. 


And by such cunning, clever tricks, 
The twelve shelves soon became as—six 


The shelf-space problem thereby bested, 
All the books were predigested. 


Now, where once the library stood, 
The visitor finds a park and wood. 


Along a path, beside a fount, 
A stand holds pamphlets in amount. 


Of brevities, pray take your pick... . 
(That blue one there is Moby Dick.) 


ROBERT GORDON 
White Plains, New York 
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N EXHIBITION of the writings of Stephen 
Crane, the American novelist whose Red 
Badge of Courage was an acknowledged Civil War 
classic, at Columbia University’s Nicholas 7fterray 
Butler Library commemorates the eighty-fifth anni- 
versary year of the birth of the writer. Crane died 
in 1900, a man of twenty-eight with thirteen vol 
umes of fiction and poetry to his credit 

A joint showing of Columbia's Crane Collection 
and the private collection of C. Waller Barrett, 
with additional lendings from the Berg Collection 
of the New York Public Library, the exhibit will 
be the most extensive one ever prepared of Crane's 
writings and the largest ever likely to be held, for 
Mr. Barrett's collection, at exhibit's end, will re- 
pose at the University of Virginia, 

So well do the Barrett and Columbia collections 
interlock that letters by Crane appear in one col- 
lection. and the answers to them in the other; 
manuscript drafts in one, typescript final versions 
in the other; the first drafts for poems in one, the 
finished poems in the other. The exhibition will 
remain on view through November 30, after which 
the neatly joined pieces will be disassembled, part to 
go on to the University of Virginia, the remainder 
to return to Columbia's own special collections 


he he Le 

A lost journal of Thoreau’s will be on public 
display as the star attraction of “Thoreau and His 
America,” an exhibition at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, 29 East 36 Street, New York, which will 
continue through November 24. The Journal, which 
Thoreau kept in 1840 and 1841, has been added to 
the other 38 manuscript volumes of the journal 
already in the library, from which it has been sepa- 
rated for over a half century. The complete Thoreau 
journals are on public exhibition in their entirety 
for the first time, together with the sturdy box of 
pine that Thoreau made to protect them 


ee bh he 

An exhibition, “American Independence 1764- 
1776; The Growth of An Idea,” in the Chapin 
Library of Williams College, Williamstown, Mas 
sachusetts, consists of about 70 of the most impor- 
tant pamphlets printed in America during the years 
when the climate of opinion was being prepared 
for the meetings of the Continental Congresses and 
the Declaration of Independence. Included are such 
rare and vital writings as: Thomas Jefferson's “A 
Summary View of the Rights of British America,” 
in which in 1774 Jefferson set down many of the 
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thoughts which guided him in writing the Decla 
ration two years later; and Thomas Paine's “Com 
mon Sense of January of 1776, which so effec 
tively challenged the American people to sever the 
bonds which had attached them to England for 
almost 175 years 

Many of the pamphlets will be from the colle 
tions of the Chapin Library; however, many other 
institutions, including the Library of Congress, the 
American Antiquarian Society in Worcester, and 
the New York Public Library, are cooperating in 
loaning copies of these scarce tracts, The exhibit 
will continue through November 20 


he th Le 
The New York Public Library's exhibition 
“Theatre Highlights, 1673 to 1956,” including over 
300 portraits, playbills, posters, promptbooks, pho 
tographs, letters, scripts, and original designs for 
costumes and sets, is being presented throughout 
the main lobby, first floor, and second floor gallery 
in the Fifth Avenue building to mark the 25th 
anniversary of the library's theatre collection. A 
record of great moments in the theater, the show 

will continue through November. 


he te Le 

American Junior Red Cross Book Box, a new 
project to strengthen international understanding 
through children’s books, is being jointly sponsored 
by the National Education Association's department 
of rural education and the American Junior Red 
Cross. The book box makes available to selected 
elementary schools in rural districts a library on 
life in other lands. The first collection, designed 
for distribution during the 1956-1957 school year, 
contains 42 volumes reiating to life in 27 foreign 
countries 

Funds for the project came from the American 
Red Cross Children's Fund. Intention is to dis 
tribute a maximum 1,500 sets of books to school 
county superintendents over a period of several 
years. Four states—-Georgia, Missouri, Montana, 
and West Virginia—have been selected for the be 
ginning of the project 


ee OL 


THE CHetivers Ex Lipeis 





Fursmpsen 


Certainly can tell when Herman's feeling low! 
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STACK CRACKS 


— 


New books should be available 

To patrons’ pleas and begs 

Kut, Staff should find them too 
we think, 

And not like Easter eggs 
GRACE B. SPEAR 


te le OL 


Gilbert Highet book talks will be heard over 
some 85 radio stations throughout the country 
the majority through transcriptions offered to radio 
stations by the Book-of-the-Month Club. Included 
in the current series are 
NumMpee 9 “The Face of Italy." Mr. Highet, who spent 

the summer in Italy, bases this talk on a number of guide 

books odor's lialy, Nagel, All The Best In Italy 

Vielding's Travel Guide to Europe. 


NUMBER 6 An Unknown World A talk about Holly 


wood with mention of some novels that have dealt with 


the movie capital, such as: Scott Fitzgerald's The Last 
Tycoon, Ludwig Bemelman's Dirty Eddie; Budd Schul 
bern s What Makes Sammy Run?; Nathaniel West's 
The Day of the Locust; J. R. Kennedy's Prince Bart 
NuMBER 7 I Married an Author As most people 
now know, Mrs. Highet is Helen Macinnes, popular 
author of very popular novels. This is a talk by a 


husband who is also an author, but of a different kind, 
on what happens when his wife is a novelist 


Number 8 The Pleasures of a Naturalist A talk 
about Gerald Durrell and his books: The Overloaded 
trk; The Bajut Eagles; The Drunken Forest 


Lae Lee Le 


Brooklyn, librarians are beginning to speak, write 
and even think in Spanish. Brenvenidos! reads the 
sign at the front door of several of the borough's 
52 public libraries. The welcome brings a smile to 
the faces of increasing thousands of Puerto Rican 
born residents who are hesitantly sampling for the 
first time the hospitable atmosphere and helpful 
services of a free library. 

The Brooklyn Public Library is not only encour 
aging its staff members to take courses in Spanish, 
but has furnished them with a list of basic library 
phrases in that language. By memorizing these, 
or consulting them, the librarian can explain to a 
bewildered patron that he can get a tarjeta de la 
biblioteca without charge provided he has proper 
identificacion, that he can take out wn numero 
razonable of books, that las novelas are over here 
and el excusado (rest room) over there 

The seemingly complicated business of becoming 
a library borrower has been made so delightful 
that all the little ninos and jovenes are swamping 
their biblioteca publica with demands for more and 
more libros and servicios. The librarians don’t stop 
at explaining library services. They hand out gen 
eral information, too, in lively Spanish accents 
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El subway is in such and such a direction. La 
Ohfcina de Control de Rentes is two blocks south, 
alli. Tomorrow is miercoles, nueve abril, and do 
come in again soon. 

Center of the library's Spanish-speaking popula 
tion 1s the Bushwick Branch, Bushwick Avenue and 
Seigel Street. Many of these people were entirely 
unfamiliar with public libraries in their native 
Puerto Rico. Now, with one of their fellow Puerto 
Ricans on the library staff, and the services geared 
to their needs and desires, they have taken to the 
library as their own. 

eS ee & 

To encourage a revival and re-evaluation of the 
importance of the spoken word is the avowed ob 
jective of Spoken Arts, a new LP record series 
recorded and produced by Westminster Recording 
Among records already released are: 


THe Grear ArtisTs Series 
Siobhan McKenna, actress, 
William Butler Yeats; Irish 
lyrics by Joyce, Stephens, etc 
Paul Rogers of the Old Vic in scenes from Shakespeare 
Romeo and Juliet, Richard IU, Henry IV (Parts 1 and 


reads Irish verse poems of 
ballads, folksongs, and 


Il), Merry Wives of Windsor, Macbeth, Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 
Frank Pettingell presents Oscar Wilde The Selfish 


Irial of Oscar 
The Remark 


Giant,’’ Witticisms, A Scene from the 
Wilde, A Talk with Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
able Rocket 


Anthony Quayle, director of the Shakespeare Memorial 


veatre, reads 24 sonnets by Shakespeare and Eliza 
bethan sonnets and lyrics; poems by Donne, Sidney 
Marlowe, Spenser, Drayton, Peele, Raleigh, Nash 
DISTINGUISHED PLAYWrRiGHt Seats 
Arthur Miller, Pulitzer prize-winner, speaking on and 


reading from The Crucible and Death of a Sali 
Moss Hart tells about ‘My First Glimpse of Broadway 


man 


and reads from: The Man Who Came Dinner 
Lady in the Dark, and Autobiography 
Tur Gotpen Treasury or Verse Senivs 

The Golden Treasury of German Verse, read by Henry 


Schnitzler, with brochure including 
English translations, and commentary 


German text 


The Golden Treasury of French Verse, tead by Jean 
Vilar, with brochure including French texts, English 
translations, and commentary 

The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse, tread by Padraic 


Colum 
The Golden Treasury of Contemporary Catholic Vers 
read by Leo Brady and Josephine Callan. Introduction 
by Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P. Poems by Chester 
ton, Belloc, and Thompson 
Hour WiTH . . 


AN INFORMAL SERIES 


An Informal Hour with S. J. Perelman: Kitchen Bou 
quet; The Sweeter the Tooth, the Nearer the Couch 
Kind Thou Beside Me, Yacheting in the Wildernes 


Is There an Osteosynchrondroitrician in the House? 
An Informal Hour with J. B. Priestley 
essays 
An Informal Hour with J 
Southwest 


reading from h 


Frank Dobie 


stories of the 
DisrtiNGuISHED TEACHERS SERIES 


Frank C. Baxter, professor of English, University of 
Southern Calitormia on The Nature of Poetry 


Preston Slosson, professor of history, University of 
Michigan on The Uses of History and Our Heritage 
of History 

Jacques Barzun, professor of history and dean of the 


graduate faculties, Columbia University on The Care 
and Feeding of the Mind 
he bh le 
Report on State Aid to Public Libraries in Mas 
sachusetts is the outgrowth of work by the Ad 
ministrative Library Commission, appointed by 
Massachusetts Governor Christian A. Herter at re 
quest of a group of librarians and other persons 
interested in the commonwealth library situation 
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Governor Herter’s introduction, with which the 
report went to the Massachusetts Senate and House 
of Representatives, points out that the commission's 
recommendations primarily concerned state grants- 
in-aid and the expansion of regional library services 
Copies of the report—printed by the Massachusetts 
Library Association—may be obtained from: Gor 
don Gaskill, Winchester, Massachusetts, Public 
Library 
ee Le 


A bequest of $1,000,000 has been received by the 
New York Public Library for endowment fund for 
the privately-supported central reference library 
Little is known about the donor, Emma Deane 
Norris, except that she lived for many years at the 
Surrey Hotel, 20 East 76th Street. She died in June 
1955 survived, apparently, by no close relatives 
She was one of two daughters of C. Henry and 


Georgiana Norris. It is thought that her father, a 
younger son, came to America from England as 
a young man of 18 to seek his fortune. How he 
made his money remains a mystery. It is not known 
what prompted her generosity towards the library 
but one speculator theorizes that her father had 
used the old Astor or Lenox libraries to further his 
education 


te he Le 


The West Side Nut Club, a local organization 
of Evansville, Indiana business men, has presented 
the Evansville Public Library with $700 worth of 
film equipment, including a 1956 Bell and Howell 
Magnetic strip ““Filmsound” motion picture projec 
tor, a separate speaker, and a screen. The gift was 
in appreciation for the library's interest and co 
operation with the program and activities of the 
club over the years 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
By Julia D. Bennett 


Library Services Act 


HE FOUR REGIONAL CONFERENCES on the Li 
brary Services Act, provided under the federal 

administrative funds voted by the 84th Congress, 
have now taken place. These were official adminis 
trative meetings sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education for the state library officials 
who will administer the LSA program within the 
states. Two persons from each state were invited 
by the United States commissioner of education to 
take part in these conferences. Discussion centered 
around the legal interpretations of the act, the 
tentative regulations drawn up by the department 
for administering it, and guide lines and procedures 
for submitting state plans. The regulations will 
now be finalized on the basis of the discussions at 
the four conferences. Legal counsel from the de 
partment attended each conference 

The regional conferences were held in the fol 
lowing order 

Washington, D.C., September 20-22: Connecti 
cut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver 
mont, West Virginia 

Nashville, Tennessee, September 27-29: Ala 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia 

Sacramento, California, October 11-13: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyo 
ming 

Kansas City, Missouri, October 29-31: Arkansas 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, Wisconsin 

All new federal programs are slow in getting 
underway because of the tremendous amount of 
detail required before setting the program in mo 
tion. The Service to Libraries Section of the United 
States Office of Education and the legal counsel 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel 


Julia Bennett is Director of the ALA Washington Office, 
Hote! Congressional, Washington 7, D.€ 
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fare have been working untiringly since the bill 
became law preparing all of this material for the 
regional conferences 


Guam 


Last month it was reported that Congress passed 
a measure in the closing days of the 2d Session of 
the 84th Congress extending certain federal statutes 
to Guam. One of the laws specifically mentioned 
was the Library Services Act. Congress did not 
provide funds to carry out these various extensions 

At first it looked as though the $10,000 required 
for Guam would have to come from the $2,050,000 
appropriated for grants under the Library Services 
Act and thus cut down slightly on the $40,000 
available to each state 

Guam has now been officially ruled out for the 
first year because of a technicality. With this deci 
sion, each state will now be eligible for $40,000 
under the present appropriation 


Service to Libraries Section of 
the U.S.O.EF. 


Larger quarters have been provided the Servic 
to Libraries Section of the United States Office of 
Education. This was necessary for the program of 
the section which, in addition to its regular activi 
ties, will now administer the Library Services Act 
program. Mail should be addressed the same as in 
the past 

Service to Libraries Section 

United States Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Washington 25, D.C 


Depository Library System 


The Federal Printing and Paperwork Subcom 
mittee of the House Administration Committee i 
currently studying the depository library system 
with a view of presenting legislation to the 85th 
Congress to extend it. The ALA Committee on 
Public Documents is working with the staff of this 
subcommittee 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilso 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
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9. FirtH, MARGARET A., ed. Handbook of Sci- 
entific and Technical Awards in the United States 
and Canada, 1900-1952. New York, Special Librar- 
ies Association, 1956. 491p. $10 

10. Gary, LAMoRA §. The Pacific Hostess 
Cookbook. New York, Coward-McCann, 1956 
256p $4.95 

11. Grinstein, ALEXANDER, The Index of 
Psychoanalytic Writings. New York, International 
Universities Press, 1956. v. 1, AALL-Freup, To be 
published in 5 volumes, $75. Pre-pub. $60 

12. Harpen, Puiip. Philip Harben's Cookery 
Encyclopedia. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1956. 480p. $10 

13. HyLtaNnper, Crarence J. The World of 
Plant Life. 2d ed. New York, Macmillan, 1956. 
6543p. $8.95 

14. International Dictionary of Physics and Elec- 
tronics. New York, Van Nostrand, 1956. 1,004p 
$20 

15. Interpreter's Bible. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1956. v. 6, 1144p $8.75 

16. Merchant Ships: World Built. New York, 
John de Graff, 1956. v. 4, 264p. $6 

17. MorGAN, KennetH W. The Path of 
Buddha, New York, Ronald Press, 1956, 432p. $5 

18. Osporne, A. L. A Dictionary of English 
Domestic Architecture. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1956. llip. $6 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS % FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


Reviewed by 


19. Peet, BRUCE BRADEN, comp. A Bibliogra- 
phy of the Prairie Provinces to 1953, Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1956. 680p. $10 

20. SowerBy, A. L. M. Dictionary of Photog 
raphy. 18th ed. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1956. 719p. $10 

21. STaTLeR, Oxtver. Modern Japanese Prints 
Rutland, Vermont, Charles E. Tuttle, 1956. 209p 
$7.50 

22. STEINMUELLER, JOHN E. and KATHRYN 
SULLIVAN. Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia. New 
York, Wagner, 1956. 1,165p. 2 vols. in one, $20; 
679p. in each separate vol., $12.50 each 

23. STRACHAN, J. F. The Petroleum Refinery 
Engineer's Handbook. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 168p. $15 

24. Titles and Forms of Address. 9th ed. Lon 
don, Black, 1955. 164p. (Macmillan import, 
$1.75) 

25. Tospoipt, WiLLIAM K. and Jup Purvis, eds 
Motor Service's New Automotive Encyclopedia. 
Chicago, Goodheart-Willcox, 1956. v.p. $7.95 

26. VoRSPAN, ALBERT and EuGrne J. Lip 
MAN. Justice and Judaism. New York, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 1956. 271p 
$3.50 

27. World Aircraft Recognition Manual. New 
York, John de Graff, 1956. 269p. $3.50 

28. Yearbook of American Churches, 25th issue 
for 1957. New York, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1956. 314p. $5 


| igrene. DIRECTORIES, DICTIONARIES, and HAND 
BOOKS continue to appear with bewildering 
rapidity in this age of science. Since serial publi- 
cations are the most significant body of reference 
material, librarians are fortunate to have Scientific 
Serials,“ which gives characteristics and lists of 
most cited publications in mathematics, physics 
chemistry, geology, physiology, botany, zoology, and 
entomology. This thorough and critical review of 
the available lists in these fields stresses the neces 
sity of greater cooperation and joint action by 
neighboring libraries, both in acquisition and pres 
ervation, so that scientists may obtain the research 
literature they need. Since Mr. Brown's tentative 
conclusions and inferences are not based entirely on 
counts of citations, but also on conversations with 
scientists and records of library use, this valuable 
collection of data will do much to shape the think 
ing of American librarians faced with this ever 
increasing problem. 

Handbook of Scientific and Technical Awards in 
the United States and Canada, 1900-1952," is Ameri 
can in emphasis, devoting over 400 pages to an 
alphabetical listing of awards under the names of 
American associations, 16 to Canada. Description 
of each award is followed by a list of recipients 
for which only names are supplied for the years 
1900-1929. But a particularly important feature is 
the citation since 1929 to published references con 
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cerning the awards themselves, to papers presented 
in connection with the awards, to biographical facts 
concerning the recipients, and to specific accom- 
plishments for which the awards are granted. It is 
obvious that this compilation will have many uses. 
An index of recipients and award titles is appended. 

Concrete evidence of the enormous amount of 
publication in the field is The Index of Psycho- 
analytic Writings," with well over 10,000 numbered 
books, articles, monographs, abstracts, and reviews 
listed in volume I alone. Covering AALL-Freud, 
the titles, together with English translations when 
necessary, are listed alphabetically under author, 
with the exception of those of Abraham, Ferenczi, 
and Freud, which are chronological. This not only 
brings up to date Rickman’s Index Psychoanal yticus 
but revises and supplements the Rickman’s bibliog 
raphy. That the compiler has had the assistance of 
numerous libraries and bibliographers is acknowl- 
edged in the preface. The real usefulness of the 
index will become apparent when the subject index 
appears which will deal with the main topics only, 
rather than all ideas in a given publication 

International Dictionary of Physics and Electron- 
ics represents the work of British and American 
specialists, who, with the assistance of publications 
of related scientific societies, have selected terms 
from 16 major subject divisions of the field to in- 
clude laws, relationships, equations, basic principles, 
and concepts from both classical and modern phys- 
ics, as well as the most widely used instruments, 
apparatus, and their components. The clear print, 
the use of heavy type to indicate the many cross- 
references, the 300 illustrations, and the exact 
definitions recommend this for general use by those 
with some background in science 

The new edition of Motor Service's New Auto- 
motive Encyclopedia,” like the earlier edition, 
stresses fundamental principles of operation and 
basic service procedures arranged in appropriate 
chapters and profusely- illustrated with drawings 
and photographs, A special section covers 20 differ- 
ent English cars. New material includes recent de 
velopments in transmissions, engines, and car air 
conditioning, and a chart of 1955 and 1956 official 
mechanical and tune up specifications. The stout 
volume will stand hard use. More specialized is 
The Petroleum Refinery Engineer's Handbook,” 
whose British author intends it as a correlation 
of inspection procedure, methods, recording, and 
equipment which have in his experience proved 
satisfactory. Sample inspection sheets and diagrams 
of equipment illustrate the chapters 

Two manuals, chiefly useful for identification 
and brief description, are World Aircraft Recogni 
tion Manual™ and Merchant Ships: World Built.” 
Both contain small photographs and diagrams, both 
are British in origin, and both will be kept up to 
date with annual volumes, the former being a new 
title. The aircraft are arranged by their most domi 
nant characteristics, style of wing. The merchant 
ships are arranged by country of origin and repre 
sent those built during the year 1955 

The World of Plant life,” now in its second edi 
tion, retains the author's purpose of making the 
layman familiar with a few of the interesting plants, 
both native and introduced, which are found in the 
United States. The minimum of scientific terminol 
ogy, the broad coverage, the excellent photographs 
and drawings, and the arrangement by families 
recommend it for general use 

Also a new edition, the eighteenth, is Dictionary 
of Photography,” a British import for both amateur 
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and professional photographers, covering all aspects 
of the subject. Articles:vary in length from 18 pages 
on cinematography to two lines defining focusing 
mount. Frequent cross-references add to ease of 
use, 

Dictionary of Dietetics" is less exhaustive but at- 
tempts to include the latest terms and references 
related to diet and diet therapy as well as the older 
ones. Since there are no cross references, it is not 
possible to look under calorie allowance, for ex 
ample, to discover that calorie counts are given for 
many entries, ¢.g., candy, bread, jam, and jelly 
There is an entry under tomato catsup, but none 
under catsup; one under Waldorf salad, giving 
recipe, with no see reference in the very general 
article on salad. The article on food habits is longer 
than most, but is still quite sketchy, It is too ex 
pensive to warrant purchase in libraries which do 
not have a great demand for such information, par 
ticularly since most of it may be found in other 
sources 

Quite British in emphasis is the alphabetically 
arranged Cookery Encyclopedia,” e.g., the conde 
scending article on American cooking, the inclusion 
of such drinks as shandygaff, and the general use 
of British terms. However, there are many good 
recipes, well presented and illustrated with both 
colored and black-and-white photographs, by a man 
“whose entertaining demonstrations of cookery on 
television (British) have made him a _ host of 
friends.” 

West Coast in emphasis is The Pacifui Hostess 
Cookbook,” which includes the favorite recipes and 
menus of a well known hostess and lecturer, with 
a special section on Hawaiian dishes. Many of the 
dishes, ¢.g., spinach ring, can be cooked and served 
equally well anywhere in the country 


Religions of the World 


The growing interest in religious matters, already 
noted by many librarians, creates a demand for 
types of reference material in general libraries 
seldom called for in the past Those interested in 
statistical comparisons of various denominations or 
who want names and addresses of church officers 
can consult The Yearbook of American Churches™ 
(Winchell K108), whose twenty-fifth issue has 
just appeared. In addition to the customary direc 
tory material on 260 religious bodies in the United 
States and Canada, it lists new editions of various 
scriptures and main depositories of church history 
material and sources 

Intended as a rationale, a resource, and a guide 
to action, Justice and Judaism™ applies the timeless 
truths of Judaism to such problems of our day as 
housing, education, marriage and the family, civil 
rights, immigration, peace, and international rela 
tions, with appended bibliographies for each chap 
ter. By bringing together both the historical and 
current aspects of these problems it provides a valu 
able source on the role of religion in social action 
which should be of interest to all denominations 
Because a wide range of specific subjects is cov 
ered, ¢.g., loyalty oath, it is regrettable that there 
is no index 

The Path of Buddha™ represents the attempt of 
eleven devout Buddhist scholars to describe the be 
liefs and practices of the Buddhist world twenty-five 
centuries after Buddha. The clear explanation of 
doctrine, the origins, the differences in sects, the 
ceremonies and festivals in various countries, and 
the glossary of terms makes this an excellent com 
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panion volume to The Religion of the Hindus 
which appeared three years ago 

Publication of the volume on the Old Testament 
six years after the one on the New Testament, now 
makes available in a thumb-indexed volume, the 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia,” the first of its kind 
in the English language. Linking the approximately 
4,600 entries on the Old Testament and about 1,700 
on the New Testament are many cross references. 
The entries, many of them accompanied by photo- 
graphs, drawings, or maps, vary in length, and give 
pronounciation and etymology wherever necessary. 
Though the majority are personal or geographical 
names, articles on such subjects as debt, death, 
friendship, give exact Biblical citations with brief 
content descriptions, Also represented is modern 
scholarship, e.g., Qumran scrolls. Individual books 
of the Bible are treated separately. Though pri- 
marily of interest to Catholics, it should also prove 
useful in large university and various theological 
libraries because of its arrangement, its style of 
writing, and its conformity to modern scientific 
standards 

The well known coeditor of the new edition of 
Lives of the Saints has compiled A Dictionary of 
Mary,’ whose 600 alphabetical entries vary in length 
from a few lines to articles over 1,500 words in 
length, being theological, historical, and liturgical 
Including prayers, feasts, shrines and pilgrimages, 
art and images, it covers both the Eastern and 
Western churches in a descriptive and informative 
way. Many see references but relatively few biblio 
graphic sources are included 

Results of recent study and scholarship are re- 
flected in volume 6 of The Interpreter’s Bible,” 
which like its predecessors, contains both King 
James and Revised Standard versions and commen 
tary. Covering 15 Old Testament books, with text, 
exegesis, and exposition, it is the next to the last 
volume to be published in this monumental work, 
which will be complete in 12 volumes, with the 
appearance of volume 12 in February 1957 


Directories 

The new edition of Chamber's Biographical Dic- 
tionary (Winchell $18)° is revised to the extent of 
19 pages of supplement in a separate alphabet, 
giving additional information on biographees found 
in the main body of the text, e.g., that Ernest Bevin 
died in 1951, together with new biographical 
sketches, e.g., Evelyn Waugh, Mao Tse-tung, and 
Richard Nixon, These may not be sufficient to 
warrant its purchase by libraries with earlier edi- 
tions, though its balance, its wide scope, and careful 
selection of data recommends it for purchase by 
those libraries who have no edition of the title 

The fourth edition of Chemical Who's Who* 
(Winchell N214) is substantially revised since all 
sketches from the third edition have been submitted 
to the biographees for additions, and the number 
of entries has been increased by one-third. Though 
many libraries will feel that American Men of 
Science will meet their needs, it should be noted 
that a number of additional names of men in the 
business end of chemistry will be found in Chemical 
Who's Who, e.g. 11 of the 24 entries from A-Ac 
are not in American Men of Science. The biogra 
phical sketches are similar in style and content 

More a guide than a directory is the ninth edition 
of Titles and Porms of Address ™* (Winchell T39) 
which continues to give correct English usage, a list 
of abbreviations, and a section on pronunciation of 
proper names. A few additions are included. 
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Only current awards of major importance and of 
more than local interest are listed by name of 
award in The Blue Book of Awards.’ For each 
award is given date of establishment, purpose, brief 
qualifications, frequency, and address of the donor 
to which requests for further information may be 
sent. For some, recent recipients’ names are given 
There are separate indexes by donors and by fields 
Comparison with the Handbook of Scientific and 
Technical Awards reveals some duplication of in 
formation, a great deal of variation in entry, the 
inclusion of some scientific and technical awards 
not found in the handbook and the omission of 
some that are included in the handbook, e.g., 20 in 
the letter A 

The Directory of Historical Societies and Agen 
cies in the United States and Canada‘ gives only 
names and addresses of the societies, alphabetically 
arranged under states, with the title of the officers 
to whom correspondence should be addressed. Thus 
it must be used with the 1944 handbook issued by 
the same association if more complete data on the 
activities and holdings of these societies is needed 


Social Sciences 

A Bibliography of the Prairie Provinces to 1953” 
presents nearly 3,000 titles relating to the develop 
ment of Canada, arranged chronologically by period 
covered, rather than by date of publication, The 
compiler has uncovered a large number of fugitive 
items but in general has excluded serial publica 
tions. The full bibliographic data, brief annota 
tions, the subject and title indexes add to its us¢ 
An important feature is the biographical notes 
which accompany the entries in the author index 

Also annotated, but more fully, is Japanese Stud 
ies of Modern China," whose more than 1,000 items 
are classified under such subjects as Chinese society, 
intellectual and cultural history, economic history 
and institutions, and power politics. A section on 
reference works includes learned journals as well as 
bibliographies, encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. Au 
thors’ names are given in romanized form followed 
by Chinese characters. Titles are treated the same 
way with added English translation. Covering his 
torical and social science research on the 19th and 
20th centuries, it is intended as a corapanion vol 
ume to Modern China: A Bibliographical Guide to 
Chinese Works 1898-1937, both of them reflecting 
the discriminating judgment of John K. Fairbank 


Art and Architecture 


Since the average person is more interested in 
Japanese art than in the research of Japanese schol 
ars, Modern Japanese Prints” will be useful as the 
first major discussion in English of the modern 
Japanese hanga, or block print. The history of the 
movement and the life and work of 29 of its out 
standing representatives are covered in this pro 
fusely illustrated volume, making it an important 
reference source in both general and art libraries 

A Dictionary of Englith Domestic Architecture 
is intended as a brief introduction to the history 
planning, structure, ornament, and design by means 
of definitions of a large number of terms in general 
use, linked with a series of essays on important 
subjects, and illustrated with specially prepared 
drawings. Ranging from Norman times to the pres 
ent, it should have some value in an art library but 
is a bit special for general library use because of 
its English rather than American coverage. 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Edited by Eric Blom. This New Fifth Edition of 
the world’s most complete music reference work 
expanded from SIX to NINE volumes, contain 
nearly twice as much information as any previou 


unique = Full 


tions, $398 page handsomely bound and boxed 


color plates, thousands of illustra 


Extended payment available. “Recommended.” 
} 


reference Subscription Books Bulletin 
JOHN BARTLETT, A.M. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE or Verbal Index 


$127.50 


works 


to words, phrases and passages in the dramati 
works of Shakespeare. With a supplementary 
concordance to the poems. This new reprint i 
the eighth since the first edition was issued in 
London in 1894 
11” x9” viii} 1910 pages November 
ST MARTIN’S PRESS 
BOOKS OF INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANC}I 
103 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y 





Since 1895 


er AMERICAN 


of Auction Prices 


PE BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


EDITED BY EDWARD LAZARE 





ANNOUNCING THE 1955/56 EDITION (Vol. 62) 


This standard reference work will contain between 12,000 
15,000 price records, Starting at $5, from sales held July 1955 
through June 1956 
An indispensable guide to the prices of WANTED Books, 
Autographs & Mss, Broadsides, and Maps, which is used by 
Library Acquisition Departments throughout the world 
Special pre-publication price $12.50 net 
(After January 15, 1957—815 net) 
RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 


All previous annual volumes are out-of-print 

















New 
Reference 


Tools 


HANDBOOK OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL AWARDS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

AND CANADA, 1900-1952 


Kdited by MARGARET A. FIRTH 
Science-Technology Division Project 


491 pages Cloth $10 


Descriptive listings covering criteria 
of selecting recipients, types of awards 
given, names of recipients, and, for 
years after 1929, citations to pub- 
lished data, Subject and alphabetical 


indexes. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL, 
FINANCIAL AND 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


Compiled by WALTER HAUSDORFER 
Financial Division Project 


240 pages Paper $5 


The COMPLETELY REVISED and EN- 
LARGED FIFTH EDITION covers in detail 
776 organizations in the United States 
and Canada which supply specialized 
information on a contract or demand 
basis. Entries include address, peri- 
odical and book publications, scope 
and Lypes of services, and, when 
furnished, prices and charges. Service 


name and subject index. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
31 EAST 10 STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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WINNERS 
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The H. W. Wilson Company is 
pleased to announce that during the 
past two years three of its recent pub- 
lications have been voted among the 
“Top Ten’ reference works by Louis 
Shores’ committee of reference 
librarians. These publications are: 


20th Century Authors: 
First Supplement 
by Stanley J. Kunitz $8.00 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1955) 


American Nicknames 
2nd Edition 
by George E. Shankle $7.50 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1955) 


Occupational Literature: 
An Annotated Bibliography 
by Gertrude Forrester $5.00 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1954) 


ORDER FROM 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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Edited by GRETCHEN 


<7 TRUTH OF ANY INSTITUTION lies at its 
circumference rather than at its center.”’ 
When applied to libraries and our new Library 
Services Act the effectiveness of the act will be re 
vealed not only in the deliberations and decisions of 
those designated to put the act into operation 
Equally important is ovr understanding of the pur 
poses and implications of the act. We who work in 
the field of librarianship in the farthest corners of 
our country must be able to present the “truths’’ of 
the potentials of the Library Services Act so that our 
nonlibrary neighbors and friends will be able to tell 
their friends again. What a challenge that is—and 
how difficult unless we keep in close touch with our 
state agency. Keep channels of 
open! We are all in this together 


communication 


Apple Crate Publicity 


The New Mexico State Library Extension Service 
is using its handicap in a well conceived promotion 
for a new state library building. In 1949 the service 
moved into “temporary” rented quarters. When 
shelving was exhausted, 200 apple crates began fill 
ing halls, blocking passages, and obstructing the 
efficient flow of service. Now an appealing bro 
chure addressed to the citizens of the state depicts 
the work of the service, presents the needs for a 
new building, and closes with the suggestion that 
“Books Are Not for Burning—But Let's Burn the 
Apple Crates.” Final query: Where did New Mexi 


co—not an appl state get all those boxes? 


Ohio Library Surveys 


Every librarian, conscious of the responsibility of 
providing and improving service, must occasionally 
wish for an objective study and an impartial evalu 
ation of present service and future plans. Such 
studies are being carried on by the Ohio State Li 
brary, with Walter Brahm, state librarian, and 
Faith B. Stoughton library organizer, as the 
survey team. From the standpoint of extension li 
brarians, these surveys and studies are valuable be 
cause -they often concern themselves with county 
wide library service. This is partly due to Ohio 
laws, which require that the tax from intangibles 
(income from dividends on stocks, bonds, etc.) be 
divided among the libraries operating in the county 
This does not mean, however, that single libraries 
as such, are not studied. Among the three sample 
studies at hand is one of the Lancaster Public Li 
brary in Fairfield County. Another studied the 
Tuscarawas County Libraries, namely, seven inde 
pendent libraries of which six were organized as 
school district libraries, the last as a county library 
The third report on a survey of Lorain County and 
its various libraries does emphasize the plight of the 
Lorain Public Library especially, since the survey 
was undertaken at the request of the Lorain library 
trustees and with the approval of the County Budget 


State 


Extension librarians 3 invited to 
rural, state, counts 
Schenk: a6 Gornmerdale 


send material on 


library work to Mrs 
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Commission. The surveyors point out quite rightly 
that since the support of these libraries comes from 
the county as a whole, they should also be organized 
as countywide libraries in their administration and 
management. Happily, the library profession has 
gathered sufficient experience within the last decade 
in such library systems as Erie County, New York 
to demonstrate that unity and diversity can walk 
hand in hand, provided that whatever needs to be 
unified is united and that which can remain diverse 
is allowed to do so, Ohio libraries are fortunate, as 
is the case also in several other states, that they can 


request such studies from their state agency 


New Fair Idea 


As has been the rule for the last seven ycars the 
fair committee of the Public Library 
Association of Southern California (PLEASC) set up 
library exhibits at various locations at the Los An 
Fair—the Palace of Agriculture, the 
Junior Fair Building, the Domestic Arts Building 
the School Exhibits Grandstand, and the Flowers 
Garden Patio—the last two weeks of September 

This year these exhibits, and all publicity stress 
ing them, featured a new method of attracting 
public attention to libraries, It consisted of a public 
drawing for nine book prizes. Reading lists with 
the coupons to be used in the drawing were avail 
able at all of the exhibits. The coupons, however 
could not be deposited at the fair. Instructions 
printed on them advised the holder that stubs had 
to be deposited at his own neighborhood library! 

The local libraries not only in Los Angeles 
County, but those cooperating in San Diego, San 
Bernardino, Ventura, Orange, Riverside, and Im 
perial counties as well, were requested to provide 
boxes or envelopes in which the stubs could be 
deposited up to October 3d, After that date, each 
branch librarian was responsible for sending in the 
stubs, marked with the name of the library, to the 
central library where a member of the pLEASC fair 
commiuttec public ity staff took « harge of them. From 
there the were again transferred to the 
Pomona Public Library, for the public drawing 

Winners did not need to be present for the draw 
ing, but were notified of their good fortune. Their 
book prizes were forwarded to the library which 
had been named on the contestant’s stub as his or 
her neighborhood library 


Executives 


ge les County 


stubs 


To prepare patrons for the event, posters had 
been sent to all Los Angeles County branches 
which were urged to display them prominently in 
order to create as much advance interest as possible 

Other libraries interested in using this idea can 
write to John D. Henderson, Los Angeles County 
Library, Los Angeles, California, or to Catherine 
Greening, also of that library, who was a member 
of the fair committee's publicity staff. Such an 
event is certain to catch public fancy and ought to 
bring many newcomers into all libraries 
on the project 
will become 


cooperating 
It is hoped, of course, that 
new borrowers 


many 
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Displays for the Month 





| *, comet 
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BOOKS FOR ALL TASTES! was the caption of a 
fall bulletin board at the Fort Dodge, Iowa, Publi 
Library. A green horn of plenty figured promi 
nently on a cream background and was filled with 
of 50 of the library's books, cut from pub 
catalogs and advertising material. Some 
were in color Black and white book pictures were 
mounted on colored paper Some were pasted on 
mall boxes so they would stand out from the 
Caption was spelled out in white commer 
of green paper 
os 

lo celebrate 1956 as MOZART YEAR, the 200th 
birthday of this composer, Bremerhaven, Germany, 
Port of Embarkation’s main Army library featured 
a shadow box display using Mozart's silhouette 
black paper, on a white background 

inside of the shadow box was a black 
with scalloped edge. Beneath the sil 
houette was the composer's name in black 
cial letters. On the black frame around the shadow 
box were two record covers, a 


Mozart's Saturday 


pictures 
lishers 


poster 
cial letters on squares 


cut from 
Around the 
oval frame 


commer 


facsimile page of 


music, a Review dedicated to 


Mozart and books about him, a Mozart festiv 
brochure, and book jackets of two biographies 
the COMPposer 


High school librarians at Glacier County Library 
Cut Bank, Montana prize-winning float 
for the local high school entry in the Homecomin 
Parade. The theme, LET'S READ MORE! USI 
LIBRARY, appeared above the float in giant letter 
Color scheme was set by fall leaves, dyed brilliant 
orange, red, and green, with matching streamer 
Girls dressed in the 
colored books were placed on the small 
center. Fluffy background was made from 
paper napkins, pushed into chicken wire! 


made a 


YOU! 


same color Bri 
table 


count! 


were 
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This LET'S GO TO THE THEATRE poster was the 
direct outcome of a display meeting sponsored by 
the Massachusetts State Regional Library Center 
of Greenfield, Massachusett The poster, which 
has black paper sculpture masks on a red back 
ground and 1s mad © that it can stand alone 
is loaned with a collection of books to libraries of 
the 39 towns served by the regional library center 


ovr be “Akg 














A child re pair oF ¢ 
paper and tril } 


tone of the display 


ralls, stuffed with tissue 
| helf paper set the 
OVERALL GOOD READING, at 
Northwestern College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Backgrou vas yellow helt paper, caption letters 
of plaid shelf paper matching overalls trim 


with plaid 


SEND AME 
WWWITENS 
LETTERS 


MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful display 
signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged in in- 
genious compact Master Sets with free cabinets 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send 
for your free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
Sign Master Kit 71." 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


Wilé 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Our Customers 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 
which we have published for the Association of Research Li- 
braries since 1934 and which has been edited in recent years 
by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman of the University 
of Illinois Library, will be edited and published from now on 
by University Microfilms as a separate issue of Dissertation 
Abstracts. The new publication will be known as Index to 
American Doctoral Dissertations. 

This change is being made in entire amity and with the 
full agreement and cooperation of all concerned, in order to 
unify the editing and manufacture of this valuable reference 
work. Both The H. W. Wilson Company and the former 


editors are cooperating with University Microfilms to the 


fullest extent during the transfer period. 


The Index will hereafter be issued as the 13th issue of 
Dissertation Abstracts and the general contents and style of 
the predecessor work will be followed, although the format 
will be changed to conform to the format of Dissertation 
{hstracts. Full information concerning prices and other de- 
tails may be secured from University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

All standing orders placed with us for Doctoral Disser- 
tations Accepted by American Universities have, of course, 
been automatically cancelled and the ordering libraries have 
been advised of this fact. We shall continue, however, to 
distribute back volumes of the publication until the stock on 
hand is exhausted. The following volumes are still in print: 


No. 5 1937-1938. $2.00. 
Vo. 16 1948-1949. $3.50. 
No. 17 1949-1950, $4.50. 
Vo. 18 1950-1951, $4.50. 
Vo. 19 1951-1952. $5.00. 
No. 20 1952-1953. $6.00. 
No. 21 1953-1954. $8.00. 
No. 22 1954-1955. $8.00. 


Libraries wishing to obtain copies of these volumes are requested to place 
their orders at an early date, as the supply is limited. 


Sincerely yours, 


THe H. W. Witson Company 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


gr Book Week comes so late this year, I hope 
that these ‘‘stories’’ from here and there arrive 
in time to inject new ideas into the flurry of last 
minute preparations 

A county librarian from Arkansas describes their 
first attempt at a book fair. Mrs, Bishop writes: 

The White County Library has just closed its 
first book fair in the library of the Harding College 
Academy, Searcy, Arkansas. The 1,600 books on 
exhibit were a loan from the Arkansas Commis- 
they had served as the exhibit 
material for the second Arkansas Book Fair in 
Little Rock. Our fair was sponsored by the W hite 
County Library, the Harding College libraries and 
West Book Store under the direction of the two 
librarians. All school librarians and branch county 
librarian hostesses and student 
were junior hostesses 

The attractive library of Harding Academy with 
its light oak furnishings was gay-appearing with 
colorful posters made by school children through 
out the state. The collection of beautiful books 
was attractively arranged on tables and in the 
shelves with attractive category signs placed above 
each er up Bookmarks, on which books of spe 
cial interest might be noted handed 
visitor as he registered. All teachers and other in 
terested persons received a copy of the catalog of 
books on display 

Public schools in the city and county were in 
vited to bring their students. Each school was given 
a scheduled time and was permitted to send tw 
bus-load minutes. The fair was 
Open one evening to att »mmodate parents and 
others unable to attend during the day The late 
» used by many adult 
2,500 


sion. Originally 


were ‘ibvrarians 


were each 


every forty-five 


afternoon hours were als 

The total registration for the four days wa 
persons. A neu iwakening of interest in 
various subjects, calls for m any of the titles 
and the use of the distributed are 
of the results already noted. As a first venture for 
both the county and 
Was an exciling project and we feel it wa 
direct 1Peé thinking Or the ce 
towards book We are 
eer and better ét 


kenerai 
shown, 
CAlaAIORS some 
llege libraries, the book fair 
SuCECESS 
ful in its aim—te 
and ce 


planning 


unty 
already 
na fair 
We found that our project and the library as 
well pre hited gre uly by the assistance received from 
our student aides Beside 
tesses, they took charge 
by categorie made aisplays (often foll 
ideas), helped 


materials Jor packing 


mmbunity 


ran €ven diz 


erving as junior hi 
| the book 


the dict 


arrangement 
wing 
their own with registration, and 
dismantled the 

The benefits derived by the students themselves 


merely from handling so many exciting new book 


ountee 

Ann Wiseman 
High School, Columbus, Ohio 
of a library project, which might be a worthy a 
tivity for Book Week or any other time 


cannot be dis 


From Mary Crestview Junior 


comes this account 


NOVEMBER 1956 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


With the consent of the principal, Friday, April 
Sth, was to be known as “Pennies for Books Day.” 
The staff made announcements in the home rooms 
shout the need and how we could make 
this way. Early Friday morning the staff arrived 
armed with cans labeled "Pennies for Books.” By 
8:30 they were in all the halls collecting pennies, 
nickles, and dimes. We kept a gallon jug on the 
desk in the library and all day long pennies falling 
into the jug made beautiful music. By the close of 
day the cans had all been emptied into the jug and 
we had it almost full. There were folding m 
half dollars, and much change. Everyone u 
terested as to how much we had collected 
ippointed committee settled down to count 
wrap the pennies. Ten dollars had been 
nal goal and we soon knew we had pa 
The count was $58.17. An afternoon dance 

U ’ le we counted so the 
the cans to the dance and came back with enough 
$60.01 One of the school club 
ur project and gave us a check for 
$10 so the following Monday a check for $70 was 
ent for CARE books 

It was fun and the children did a fine jol 


friend 


n while mmitleée took 


to make became 


interested in 


Happiness Is Its Own Reward 


We hear that The Happy Lion by Louise Fatio 
and Roger Duvoisin (Whittlesey House) was 
chosen to receive the first prize as the best chil 
dren's book by the West German Republic (Deus 
Jugendbuchpreis (German Juvenile Book 
Prize). The presentation of the award was made 
on April 26 in Manheim by the President of the 
Republic, Dr. Theodor Heuss, and the author and 
illustrator (I hadn't realized that Louise Fatio was 
Mrs. Duvoisin) received an official invitation from 
the Ministry of the Interior 
the festivities and personally receive the award 

My children have always loved The Happy Lion 
Ever jolly and 
electrifying the primary chil 
hour with this 
accompanied by a non 


scher 


urging them to attend 


ince they heard the story of his 
jaunt through town 
dren depart library 
Bon jour, Happy Lion 

chalant wave of the hand 


Medal 


Elizabeth Burr 


sends thi 


from salute 


Facsimiles 


Wisconsin Library Commission 
welcome announcement 
children's and school librarian 
have asked for facsimiles of the Newhery Medal 
ind Caldecott Medal for display purpose The 
Childrer ] brary A 
thle beautifully reproduced gummed facsimile 

eaal Packets of 25 f either meédai 

A which 

7 j ld at 
ceed to the Frederic G 
fund. For information about 
f packet to Mildred 1 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 


I , many year 


C1ALION 18 NOW MARINE a 


have received that 
ne dollar i packe 
Melcher Sc/ 
obtaining 
Batchel, 
Iilin 


m pare SO) 


write 


(Continued 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Indisputable Merits 


_ TEACHERS AND STUDENTS in the fields of 
speech, English, and dramatics, the 1939-1948 
supplement to BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH 
EDUCATION can be of great assistance. After 
the supplement's publication, The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech wrote 
The great merits of this 

When we consider its inclusiveness, the extra- 
ordinary degree of accuracy and standardization 
achieved, the fact that no periodical index 
bibliographical work indexes more than a small 
fraction of the sources here covered, and that many 
other fields of study have nothing to compare to 


work ave indisputable 


or other 


this vresource——we begin to have a fair estimate of 
the debt we owe to the compiler and the put 
lishers of this work 
American Speech declared 
Any book which decreases one’s own labor is 


welcomed, and this book certainly does that 


It 1: a vecord of books, theses, monographs, and 
articles in periodicals in the areas of 
1. Rhetoric and Publie Addr 
Il. Radio and Television 
M11. Oval Interpretation 
iI Dramati 
| Language and Phonetics 
VI. Speech Pathology and Correction 
Vil Speech Pedagog) 
The compilers have worked assiduously and wit! 
tholarly cave to collect everylihing in these held 


grateful to have this in 


immediate 


ind One / 
hand for 


OT MANION al 
che ching 
taken from such 


Listings in the supplement ar 


publications as: Speech Monographs, Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, Debater’'s Maga 
ime, The Ouarterly Journal of Speech, Dramati 

American Speech, Forensic, and many others 


Education Quotations 


EDUCATION INDEX includes periodicals bots 
ind 


MuMCLION 


lecPnuica wt indexe MALALING f 
/ ind those dealing with the ad 
vanced clinic; wt traverses the ce 
pedage ey from hinders wien li wien 
7 all departments and aspect In short, it 


popular 

Parent in 
mpiete range of 
ferminar wil 


nm fe 


constitutes a complete guide to the best in current 
professional literature for educational workers in 
every branch of the field 

EDUCATIONAL SCREE? 

full bibliographic data on a reference can 

ften be found faster than in any other way throug! 

the EDUCATION INDEX, even when you have 
nly a small portion of the data at the ivf 

Dr. CARTER ALEXANDER 

These observations hold true of the latest bound 

annual of the EDUCATION INDEX. Listing 


more than 120 educational periodicals of the United 
States and Great Britain, the June 1955-May 195¢ 


annual has dozens of entries on every aspect of 
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juvenile delinquency and student psychology, the 
educational systems and methods of countries 
throughout the world, plus discussions and analyses 
of all departments of the modern curricula. In con 
sequence, the E.I. is indispensable to educators-and 
students in education who wish to keep posted on 
the latest developments as well as the history of 
their profession 

Available on reasonable terms under the service 
basis system, the EDUCATION INDEX features 


permanent 2-year volumes 


Heaven-Sent 


By now most librarians have probably received 
announcements of the new SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 1956-1957 edition This compre 
hensive and unique manual, revised and published 
anew each year, 1s heaven-sent for travelers 
ness men, and researchers, as well as students and 
teachers. Filled with maps, both in color and black 
and-white, and thoroughly indexed, it provides an 
extraordinary bargain at only $2.50 

The HANDBOOK its cloth bound, runs to over 
800 pages, and covers every country south of the 
Rio Grande, including the West Indies other 
off-shore islands 


busi 


and 


The rapidly growing demand for this HAND 
BOOK has necessary for The H. W 
Wilson Company to order several hundre 
tional this year. Nonetheless, prospective 
buyers are advised to order promptly before the 
supply is exhausted 


made it 


iddl 


cOpies 


Something New In Footnotes / 


As many reviewers have commented, the First 
Supplement to TWENTIETH CENTURY Al 
THORS is distinctive for its human approach 


Part of the Supplement’s success is due to the bu 
raphees’ personal contributions. Of these, Earle | 
Walbridge wrote in the Library Journal 

Author 


DIislorle 


were invited to write 


ind many responded. As Howard Hay 


craft, co-editor of the basic volume nce f d 
oul these fragments of autobi raphy ¢ 
tute authentic first-edition appearance f their ve 


ty , 
peck ve 


tHMilpPor 
Following are three 


contributions « 


examples of how il 


nating authors an be 


Norman Mailer 
| suppose that the virtue I should like most to 


whieve as a writer 1s to be genuinely disturbing 
ind by this | mean no easy reliance upon material 
which is shocking or brutal in itself, but rather 
effects which come from being truly radical, from 
going to the root of whatever is written about 

that life—which I believe is always disturbing if 


it is indeed seen—may serve as the gadfly to com 
placency, institution, and the dead weight of public 


laste 
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Record Crowd 


Annual Stockh 


Jerome David Salinger 


friends are children. In fact, 
children. It's stun 
vealize that my book will be kept 
of their reaci 


how 
all of my best friends are 
bearable t 


Some of my 

, 
iim 
me to 


4 Shelf out 


Arthur Miller 


I was a poor student, and failed many subjects 
algebra three times. When my name became known 
through my writing, my high-school teachers leafed 
througp the recora found my name, Sure enough, 
but n f them even vaguely recalled me. I 
passe through the / 
scathed 


publi ScpOC ! syslem Hun 


scholarly 


famous 


Even th 
of the three 
have the most 
table Second Supplement to 
TURY AUTHORS: the eff 
of hi econd wife, the ex 
Marilyn Monroe! At the very least one 


somethin new in fo ote for Miller 


holar must assume that 
Arthur Miller will 
stimulating additions for the inevi 
PIWENTIETH CEN 


t on his literary career 


most 


writer 


traordinary and ubiquitou 
can ens 
future 


biographer 


Stockholders 


Meeting 


The H. W 
er me 
of nearly 1 


Wilson Company 
eting on September 18 drew a record 
50 stockholder 
After the regular meeting 
tors, The Company recognize 


; annual sto 


ind election of 
long 
awarding a $100 bond to each employee ot 

service. The 53 recipients repre 
1/, per cent of the total Wilson staff 


iving bonds included the 


term serv 


twenty-five 
sent about | 
Those rece 
ployees 


years 


following em 
who have been with the Company twenty 
five years or more: Martha Aluisio, Florence A 
Arnold, Leone Baker, Anita Brass, Alice Dorothy 
Brown, Dorothy R. Carpenter, Nicholas E. Collett: 


NOVEMBER 1956 


f Stockholders 


uwTheH.\V 
lders’ M 


Wilson Ce 


mpany 


Marjorie Cowart, Richard Cummins, Michael Dav 
inger, Angelina DiGiorgio, Arne Erichsen, E. O, § 
Erickson, Clara Fitch, Frank Flood, Helen Foley 
Margaret Furlong, Mattie Gilbert, Juda Goldblatt 
Howard Haycraft, Alice Hemler, Jules Hoffman 
Mertice James, Arthur Johnson, Hannah Johnson 
Bea Joseph, Sophie Karavia, Edward S. Kelley 
Johanna Kramm, Agnes V. Lahey, Catherine Lahey 
Virginia Larkin, Daniel Lehman, Rita Louis 
Helaine MacKeigan, Basil Mazza, Lillian Monahan, 
Grace Nolan, Emily Patterson, Thomas 
Arthur Rigg, Agnes Smith, Charlotte 
man Stein John Sylvester Jessi 
Anthony Villani, Mary Violin 
Wincig, Josephine Winters, 
Louis Zatt 


Reiner 
Squires, Hy 
Van Strander 
Ruth Ward, Leon 
Rosa Wryschograd 


BOND FOR SERVICE 


rence A. Arnold, editor of Agricultural Index 

ada f The Wilson ¢ mpany, received 
from President Howard Haycraft one of the $100 
bonds given 1 
year ervice in the © 


rector 


em pioyee tf al least twenty-hve 


mpany 
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Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors have included: 

Poyntz Tyler, author of IMMIGRATION AND 
THE UNITED STATES, SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, and the forthcoming 
book on United States highways, all Reference 
Shelf volumes 

Joseph N. Kane, author of FAMOUS FIRST 
FACTS 

Dr. Ilse Bry, library associate in charge, Neuro- 
psychiatric Library, Bellevue Medical Center, New 
York University 

Margaret W. Ayrault, chief catalog librarian, 
University of Michigan, president of the ALA 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 

Dorothy Livingston, former head cataloger, Yale 
University Library 

Paul Spence, chief of periodical reference, Air 
University Library, Maxwell Field, Alabama, to 
study Wilson indexing processes 

Elise Draper Barrette, director, library service 
department, and Paul Barrette, head, circulation de- 
partment, College Library, State College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee 

Lois Afflerbach, library assistant in charge of 
serials, Queens College Library 


New Editor 


Doris Dart has been ap 

pointed editor of INTER- 

NATIONAL INDEX TO 

PERIODICALS, succeeding 

the late Dorothy Charles. 

Miss Dart joined the Com- 

pany in 1948 as 

editor of science indexing 

In this capacity, she has in- 

dexed science periodicals 

for both INTERNA- 

TIONAL INDEX and 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

INDEX. Educated at Mce- 

Gill University, Yale, Pratt 

Institute School of Library Science, and Columbia 

University School of Library Service, Miss Dart be 

gan work as technical assistant at Yale's Peabody 

Museum, later becoming cataloger for Henry L. 

Doherty and Company in New York. Subsequently, 

she was engaged as cataloger at the Yale University 

Library, and as head cataloger at the University of 

New Hampshire. Prior to her Wilson Company 

appointment, Miss Dart had served for five years 
as librarian of the Chemists’ Club 


associate 


Statt 


Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn 
has been appointed by ALA President Ralph Shaw 
chairman of the committee on organization of the 
new division being formed to include the various 
activities involved in technical services 

Indexer William T. Morris, Jr. of INTERNA 
TIONAL INDEX has accepted appointment to 
the subcommittee on indexing of the American 
Standards Association's Sectional Committee Z39, 
which is engaged in studies on standardization in 
the field of library work and documentation 

Jeanne C. Des Marais, indexer, ART INDEX, 


has been elected secretary-treasurer of the Museum 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION SuP- 
PLEMENT: 1939-1948. Lester Thonssen, 
Mary Margaret Robb, and Dorothea 
Thonssen. 1950. $7.50 

EDUCATION INDEX. On the service basis 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. Howell 
Davies, ed. 33d annual edition, 1956- 
1957. $2.50. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS 
SUPPLEMENT. Stanley J. Kunitz. 


$8 


FIRST 
1955. 











Division of Special Libraries Association for 1956- 
1957 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor, Marie 
D. Loizeaux, spoke at the annual dinner of the 
Staff Association of the Newark, New Jersey, 
Public Library, telling how the BULLETIN is 
produced. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 283) 


Self-Contained Classrooms 


My good friend, Marjorie Burns, has become the 
new supervisor of the Wilmington, Delaware, 
school libraries, which makes me very happy for 
she is just the person to carry on the fine work of 
her predecessor, Margaret Ross, who retired last 
year 

Miss Burns has written to ask: 

Will you please give me information in regard 
to the unscheduled elementary school library which 
is the result of the self-contained classroom philos 
ophy? Could we perhaps have some comments in 
your column from librarians experienced with the 
elementary school library and its relation to the 
self-contained classroom? I shall appreciate 
data or comments 


any 
This is a new topic on these pages and I hope 


this request bears some fruit 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: 

tor 
libraries, 

given in 


Examinations positions in jumior and 
high Pittsburgh, Penn 
will be 1957, to 
applicants who hold a baccalaureate degree plus 
a degree in library science from an approved 
library and who able to fulfill 
Pennsylvania teacher certification requirement 

Salary schedule $4000-$6200 ; initial salary based 
on training 
ten-month 


senior school 


sylvania, February, 


school are 


and experience Retirement plan ; 
year. Apply now to H. P 
Roberts; Director, Division of Personnel, Pitts 
burgh Public Schools, 341 Bellefield Avenue, 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


s¢ he vl 
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ARE YOU an administrator with a Bachelors 
Degree plus one year Library Science, six years 
professional experience? Would you enjoy 
suburban living, swimming, golf, motoring, only 
17 miles from New York City with its theatres, 
museums, shopping? Does the following appeal 
to you: salary $5080-$6520, one month’s vaca 
tion, 1144 paid holidays, 37 hour week in winter 

33 hours in summer, Civil Service 
New York State Retirement benefits 
apply to Miss Ruth M. Phillips, Library 
Director, Public Library, New Rochelle, New 
York. Personal interviews can be arranged 
during the New York Library Association 
Conference 


status, 
Then 








ARE YOU a Senior Librarian II with a 
Bachelors Degree plus one year Library Science 
and 4 years protessional experience in children’s 
work? Would suburban living, 
swimming, golf, motoring, only 17 miles from 
New York City with its museums, 
shopping? Does the following appeal to you 
Salary $4640-$5960, one month’s vacation, 11% 
paid holidays, 37 hour week in winter—33 hours 
in summer, Civil status, New York 
State Retirement benefits. If so apply for the 
position of Head of the Children’s Department 
to Miss Ruth M. Phillips, Library Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, New York. 


you enjoy 


theatres, 


Service 








A NEW Gerstenslager bookmobile to be 
delivered this fall is waiting for a children’s 
assistant A Jachelors Degree plus one year 
Library Science, but no experience is required 
Beginning salary $4020, one month’s vacation, 
11% paid holidays, 37 hour week in winter—33 
hours in summer, Civil Service status, and New 
York Apply to Miss 
Ruth M Director, Public 
Library, York 


State Retirement benefits 


Phillips, Library 
New Rochelle, New 








BRANCH LIBRARIAN for one of two 
branches of active library system in pleasant 
suburban community Chicago. Library 
degree required but affinity for children’s work 
and enthusiasm for books and people count 
more than Forty hour, five day 
week, month vacation, retirement plan. Salary 
$4000 $4400 with some 
experience, annual increments to $4952 in grade 
Apply Mr. Lester L. Stoffel, Public Library, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


near 


experience 


without experience 








LIBRARIANS. Children’s and 
years of college plus 1 
Salary, (without ex 


increments $180; 


JUNIOR 
young adult work. 4 


school 
annual 
2 years of acceptable ex 
perience in work children or young 
adults, beginning salary, $4,360. Mount Ver 
non (N.Y.) Public Library 


year of library 
perience) $4,000, 
maximum, $4,720; 
with 


FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Piains, WN. Y. 














OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical file 
223 fields of work and 483 cross references 
List of headings. Bibliography. Postpaid $3.00 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 252, Terre Haute 1, Indiana 








We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print tities from 
BOOKS |] we cree won 
STECHERT - HAFNER, inc. thousand volumes— 


The World's Leading others through our em- 
International B Hers client search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 

















“PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN wanted 
to take charge of newly remodeled, air-con 
ditioned public library at Edwardsville, Ill 
Beginning salary $3600., 5 day week, vacation 
and sick leave, State retirement. Apply Mrs 
Kenneth Nichols, 407 W. Union St., Edwards 
ville, Tl.” 








REGIONAL LIBRARIAN for two-county 
region serving 105,000 population (Harrison 
and Upshur Counties) co-operating with 
West Virginia Library Commission in dem 
program. Service started this 
year. New Gerstenslager Pioneer bookmo 
bile. Four staff members employed by re 
gion: Regional librarian, bookmobile librarian, 
driver-clerk, and clerk Jasic book collection 
of 20,000 books for use on bookmobile. Town 
libraries in Buckhannon and Clarksburg have 
their own book collections and staff. Posi 
tion open January 1, 1957. Beginning Salary 
$4,200. Apply: Mr. Robert Coffindaffer, Presi 
dent, Harrison-Upshur Regional Library Board, 
Salem, West Virginia 


RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
AND CATALOGER 


biochemical 
Duties 


onstration 








library 
involve 


and 
volumes 
maintaining research 
Must have library 
degree and typing ability or natural 


degree 


chemical 
9 OOO 


For 
prising 
loging, reports 


notebook files 


Address Director of Research 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


Poems in Folio offers something new in subscrip- 
tions to spark general interest in poetry. (see page 
215) 

Antioch Press offers a weighty list of reference 
works published by the Antioch University Press. 
(see page 222) 

The Foreign Policy Association is providing for a 
$10.00 saving on some of its advisory services. (see 
pege 223) 

St. Martin's Press announces two unique 
erence works. (see page 277) 

Special Christmas reference books are being 
offered by Augsburg. (see page 23!) 

Porter Sargent announces helpful reference aids. 
(see page 232) 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Directory is now in 
its third edition. (see page 234) 

American Book-Prices Current has a special pre- 
publication price for its 1955/56 volume. (see 
page 277) 

SLA has two helpful new reference tools. (see 
page 278) 

The H. W. Wilson Company makes an important 
announcement on page 282. 


ref- 


Index to Advertisers 


American Book-Prices Current 

American Photographic Book Pub. Co., Inc. 
Antioch Press 

Augsburg Publishing House 
Avalon Books 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

Bay State Periodical Service 
Benefic Press 

Binfords & Mort 

Bro-Dart Industries 

Bruce Publishing Company 
Christopher Publishing House 
Demco Library Supplies . 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Engineering Index 

Esperanto 


277 
233 
222 
231 
233 
233 
225 
230 
236 
209 and 219 

235 

218 

223, 225 and 227 
217 

226 

225 

223 

216 

220 

224 

225 

back cover 

226 

218 

281 

234 

228 and 229 

287 

215 

277 

232 

233 

278 

287 

287 


226 


third cover 
213 
218 


211 


Foreign Policy Association 
Funk and Wagnalls 

Funk, Inc., Wilfred 

Gaylord Bros. 

Leslie Creations 

Macmillan Company 

Marador Corporation 
McClurg & Co., A. C. 
Mitten's Display Letters 
National Audio-Visual Association 
Pageant Press 

Phiebig, Albert 

Poems in Folio 

St. Martin's Press 

Sargent, Porter 

Seven Bookhunters 

Special Libraries Association 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 

Sterling Powers Publishing Co. 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


University Microfilms 
Viking Press 

Vital Speeches of the Day 
World Book Encyclopedia 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT THE 


AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Wilson Library 
sulletin published monthly, except July and August, 
at New York, Y., for October 1, 1956. 

addresses of the publisher, 
and business managers are 
WILSON 
Ave., New 
LoizEaux 


Ave., 


1 The and 
editor, managing editor, 
Publisher, Tue H. W 
950-97 University 
Makie D. 
950-972 University 
None 
None 


names 


COMPANY 


York 52, N.Y 


Editor 
New York 52, N.Y 
Vanaging Editor, 
Business Manager 

2 The owner is The H. W Wilson Company, 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y The 
known stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock are Florence A 
Arnold; E. ©. Erickson; Howard Haycraft; Alice ¢ 
Hemler; Mertice M. James; Edward S. Kelley; Agnes 
V. Lahey; Arthur Rigg; Charles J. Shaw; Angelina 
Vasti; Trustees for The H. W. Wilson Foundation, 
Inc.; all of 950-972 University Ave., New York 
N.Y.; Dorothy E. Cook, 1035 Downing St., Denver, 
Colo, and Rose Sciortino, 746-68th St., Brooklyn 20, 
N.Y 


and other 
cent or 


bondholders, mortgagees, 
owning or holding 1 per 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Cordelia C. Bailey, 729 St. Marks Ave., 
Westfield, N.J.; Board of Trustees, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis.; Vineta Rolls Blumoff, 951 Woody 
crest Ave., New York 52, N.Y.; Elsie T. Brusie, 402 
Warburton Ave., Yonkers 3, N.Y.; Burnham, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y.; Harry Clemons, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; Marie Crowley, 
Edgewater Ave., New York 61, N.Y.; Lucile F. Fargo, 
2632 Hillegas Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif.; Rupert E 
Flower, Box 751, Visalia, Calif.; Albert Gerould, 6923 
Greene St., Philadelphia 19, Pa.; Estate of Millicent 
S Hoyt, 37 Washington Sq W., New York 7, 
N.Y.; Julia Johnsen, 9163 Burton Way, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; M. Alma Josenhans, 602 East Ann St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Ruth R. Keil, 4605 Pinewood Ave., Jack 
sonville, Fla.; Edith M. Phelps, Yorktown Heights, 
‘ Norris W Rakestraw, 2611 Inyaha Lane, La 
Jolla, Calif.; Gretta’ Smith, 14 East Biddle 
Baltimore 2, Md.; Helen Spector, 36 Monroe St., New 
York 2, N.Y.; Sarah St. John Trent, 3205 Dartmouth 
Ave., Dallas 5, Tex.; Ruth W. Vail, Orwell, Vt.; Ruth 
B. Wallad, 109 Jerome Ave., New York 52, N.Y.;: 
Louise D. Wiles, 1308 Merriam Ave., New York 
N.Y.; The H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inec., 950-972 
University Ave., New York 2, N Alberta 
Worthington, Yorktown Heights, N.Y 


3. The known 
security holders 


Mary 


) 


cases where 
appears upon 
trustee or in any 
name of the 
such trustee is acting; 
two paragraphs show the 


and 3 include, in 
security holder 


4 Paragraphs 2 
the stockholder = or 
the books of the company as 
other fiduciary relation, the 
or corporation for whom 
also the statements in the 
iffant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner 

The H. W. WILSON 
By: Charles J 
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Shaw, Secretary 
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Onder Vow hor'57 Delinory 


5,000-6,000 TITLES... 

ALL THE MATERIAL NEEDED 
FOR A COMPREHENSIVE 
AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


The complete “package” librar ofr ‘ 1 Universities presenting 
an American Studies Program | ow being prepared tor deliver Begin 
ning with the 193 Lpistola o ol ‘ rently available Bibliog 
raphy include ill pertinent 

Books ind the fields covered ‘ ee ecter our American 
Studie Association Committee of ‘ kham, William L. Cle 
ments Librar Louis B. Wright ole ibrar ey Pargellis, Newberr 
Library; Robert Land, Library « ongre cor t iylor, Amherst Col 
lege; H. Dan Piper, Californs tu o ee j nd Clyde Walton 
State University of lowa Librar 

Only book not readily avail le ep ‘ ed « filer though all per 


ofilm positives wall be 


tunent titles are included in the Bibliograph 
delivered at the rate of 100.000 pages per vear eginoing in early 19 

I j 
for a subscription fee of 00.00 and the complete serie will consist of 
00,000 to 600,000 page 


Orders and inquiri would be directed to 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


AN N ARBOR, MItcHIG AN 





A stirring novel 
of an earlier America 


The Land 
They Possessed 


Mary Worthy Breneman 


Late in the 19th century, there came 
to the Dakota Territory thousands of 
Ukrainian immigrants, carrying their 
precious seed wheat with them, eager 
for the freedom of the new land 

Against this setting is told the story 
of Michal Ward, a girl growing up on 
the prairie, and of her rebellious love 
for young Karl Gross, the Ukrainian, 
a love as unpredictable as the blizzards, 
droughts, fires and wind which men- 
aced the land. 

This is the story of her family, 
Michal’s restless father, John 
Ward —a lover of danger and 
excitement, and his gentle, re- 
fined wife, Mavis. It is also 
the story of the clash be- 
tween two racial stocks, of 
two ways of life... all 
adding up to a breath- 
taking vision of an 
earlier America. 

$3.75 








She 
Macmillan 
Compr any 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York II, N.Y. 
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From Cave of riches by Alan Honour 
McGraw (Whittlesey House publications) 
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LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
of circulation statistics from the public libraries of: Baltirsore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Mem Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pi Portland, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1, 


FICTION 
BrinKLEY. Don't Go Near the Water .........00cccsecerecereeees 171 
DI OND oo 6c vnc o0dbdsebeebabitwersauhs sss 131 
SOE, TS SE GD 0.0 oo cv n8n hsnes idee 560 kese pone bhaae bes. 102 
PP er Pee er ere es Pere 89 
I OID «> 9'¢ 6 0 0c bas dénne diwaendecccouscbikbetetes 69 
I EE ND he occ cccndpewecdletendbbcicee va bmesciehs 66 
CORRE. REE GE AIING oe cccccccihakap iin ta veecteebaba esas 56 
DE BT epee revere rerrre 52 
DE, IE SHO ob obo cc bcc os ch seRRRRED tw en Pep ssacdderes 46 
I ee Ee OOD ooo ccc ccvecdedd ates k5-00 0055s bbe es 32 
yo eg PETE ETO rd eet eo eee 28 
NONFICTION 
Donovan. Eisenhower: the Inside Story ......... 0.6000 eeeeereeeee 129 
Se creeees fe GO ooo ok osc vcdbapebedel\ cvcceabebsceces 72 
DRUERED, TO BUND GOING 6 sine co cb tne detedionecceees 25 ae 58 
RN NO Bg obo cn cd sb eanee hae cde whe ae kde der cae 54 
SCHINDLER. How to Live 365 Days a Year ....... A A yes 51 
ALEXANDER. Arthritis and Common Sense ....... Lie tadasiethedss 44 
Ovensrnait. The Mind Goes Fottle os cscs cs ccccrwececcccvcccsece 44 
Burns. Roosevelt: the Lion and the Fox ............6 0 ceseeeveees 40 
pes err et oe ee eee te eee 34 
HARRIMAN. Blessed Are the Debonair .............6000ceeeeeceeee 33 
Eg RS Re, ee hy Oe ae 31 
GE UU. «5 Ub oc ve ceekces sinned desnaewesbegees 27 


REND MINERS oo... 5s tsb doWwneseeec see ehbebaec sees 25 























READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





July and August. 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of books which, on the basis 
of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. It is 
not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 





FICTION 


Byrp, ELIZABETH 
Immortal Queen. Ballantine 1956 591p $5 
This fictional biography of Mary Queen of 
Scots tells of her gir and her three mar- 
riages; first to the Dauphin Francis, second to 
Lord Darnley, and third to Bothwell. Against 
the drama of her personal life her political career 
is outlined as it highli her conflict with 
Elizabeth I of England. (Publisher) 


DuGGAN, ALFRED LEO 
Winter Quarters. Coward-McCann 1956 
284p $3.75 

This novel “portrays the triumphant days 
of the Roman Empire when Caesar, Crassus, and 
Pompey vied with each other in ———s new 
lands. Thro the eyes of two Gauls fleeing 
the curse of Goddess _— the panorama 
of the empire unfolds. paid soldiers in 
Caesar's army, they take part in the repulsion of 
the German surge across the Rhine.” McClurg. 
Book news 


Huston, McCREADY 
Gates of Brass. Lippincott 1956 251p 
$3.50 
Another story of Philadelphia's upper class. 
“Reese Entrikin finds little satisfaction in the 
routine of his work as a bank president's assist- 
re ciuhad to aa Sek ieee 
sister determi to cling to — 
the past. A young woman helps formulate 
Reese's plans for a more purposeful life.” Bk. 


MarsH, NGAIo 
Death of a Fool. Little 1956 302p $3.50 


sword dance was murdered Inspector Alleyn of 
Scotland Yard had a hard time solving the mys- 
tery until he thought of a way to make a corpse 
dance. (Publisher 


RADDALL, THOMAS HEAD 


Wings of Night. Doubleday 1956 319p 
$3.75 

“A young Nova Scotian World War Il 
veteran, fmm Fat» to his pulp-paper mill ies 
town by the of a girl, becomes involved 
-. ~y afi, «Baht re iy rights, an ac- 
cidental shooting, a ‘or manslaughter.” 
McClurg. Book news - 


SmitH, Dorotuy EVELYN 


Beyond the Gates. Dutton 1956 256p 


$3.50 
A “story of three tions of Howards 
who up at The t, a large house in 
Yorkshire, watched over by a matiee 
Lydia, the girl from the o: t 
there the love and family life she never had.” 
McClurg. Book news 


TANNER, EDWARD EVERETT 


The Loving Couple . . . ,by, Virginia 
Rowans ;pseud,. Crowell 1956 2v in 1 
$3.50 

A “comic novel about a married couple 
who quarrel but after brief and rather sordid 
flirtations decide to make up.” Publishers’ 


7, 
‘wo sections, “His story” and “Her story,” 
start from opposite ends of the book 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Croy, HOMER 


Last of the Great Outlaws; the story of 
Cole Younger. Duell 1956 242p illus 
$3.75 

A compani | to: 
. 2a volume Jesse James was 
Bushwhacker, raider, gunman, Cole 

Younger became famous in his youth as one of 

Quantrill’s murderous men, After the Civil War 

he became Jesse James's rival for leadership of 

the test of bank robbers America has 
his explol be he loreal eid. Bal Starr. 

s ts, air wi e f. 
(Publisher) 
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Hicu, STANLEY 
Billy Graham; the personal story of the 
man, his , and his mission. Mc- 
Graw 1956 274p illus $3.95 
“The personal story of oe on ¥ ‘i 
teen-age beginnings asa ; oO 
he draws and moves as ou audiences; of 


Morenus, RICHARD 
Alaska Sour ; the story of Slim Wil- 
liams. Rand ally 1956 278p $3.75 
The adventures of “Slim” (Clyde C.) Wil- 
liams who “has s: 32 years in Alaska, breed- 
ing part-wolf sled dogs, carrying the mail, hunt- 
ing fur, and risking his life time and again.” 
Retail bookseller 
Rowse, ALFRED LESLIE 
Early Churchills; an English family. Har- 


1956 378p illus $6.50 
en British bovorian traces “the path fol- 
lowed by the Churchills of the Restoration era 
in their progress from obscurity to a secure 
position Britain's great families. . . ;Per- 
sonalities bighlighed are those, of the first Sir 
Winston ir Joho, the public spirited 
Duke of re, his duchess, the 
irrepressible Sarah.” ‘ 
STARK, PHyYLLIs (ANDERSON) 
I Chose a Parson; illus. Vito Giallo. 
Oxford 1956 240p illus $3.50 


tive are discussions prayer and re- 
ligion in daily home life. (Publisher) 
TuHarP, Louise (HALL) 
Three Saints and a Sinner; Julia Ward 
Howe, Louisa, Annie, and Sam Ward. 


VAN DRUTEN, JOHN 
Vicarious Years. Scribner 1956 ,c1955, 


187p $5 
First published in , 1955 
“An autobio, ical novel of ;the pa 
wright’s; boyhood. the actions of his 
in character, Teddy Attridge, he describes the 


main % 
effects of friendships, the searches and discover- 
ies of adolescence, and growing up.” Huntting 
Warner, Emity (SmirH) 
Happy Warrior; a biography of my father 
red E. Smith, by Emily Smith Warner 
with Hawthorne Daniel. Doubleday 
1956 320p illus $4.50 
“An affectionate memoir of Alfred E. 
Smith, the man and the politician, by his elder 
daughter. Most ¢ is given to his public 
career from i to presidential candi- 
date, very little to his private life. The sections 
on the anti-Catholic agitation in 1928, the rift 
with Roosevelt after 1928, and Smith's Liberty 
League activities of 1936 are of particular in- 
terest).” Publishers’ weekly 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


poetry, painting, scul 
ture, tion and other cultural fielde” P 
lisher’s note 


AMERICAN SCENES 


McCormick, ANNE (O'Hare) 

World at Home; selections from the writ- 
ings of Anne O'Hare McCormick; ed. 
by Marion Turner Sheehan; introduc- 
tions 4 James B. Reston. Knopf 1956 
343p $4.50 

Contains 33 articles by the late reporter 
and editorial writer of the “New York times” 
Saye ap ee ; 


and fi- 


STONE, IRVING 
Men to Match My Mountains; the open- 
ing of the Far West, 1840-1900. Dou- 
bleday 1956 459p illus maps (Main- 
stream of America ser) $5.95 
A history of the settlement of the present 
states of California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado, 
le who shaped that his. 
* stories of such men and 
events as Sutter and the California gold rush, 
Brigham Young and the settlement of Utah, and 
the tragic Donner Party. (Publisher) 





NOVEMBER 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 


ase? ore Sin Gavin RYLANDS 
ps and Elephants; Hannibal's march; 
“flue by Audrey Weber. Dutton 1956 
123p illus map $2.75 
First published in England 1955 
“An attempt to reconstruct the route ~ 
nibal took across the Alps, with ;an end 
map, charts and illustrations.” Retail boo aller 


Dioif, PHILIPPE 
Sahara Adventure; tr. from the French by 
Katherine Woods. Messner 1956 185p 
illus map $4.50 
Original French edition published 1955 
The author traveled by camel with a native 
guide through the south Fezzan region of the 
Sahara, There he found evidence of a prehistoric 
culture. Recorded on the cliffs of rocky canyons 
and on cave walls are paintings and engravings 
which according to scholars are related to the 
early E and Creto-Mycenaean civiliza- 
ran § (Publisher ) 


STARK, FREYA MADELINE 
Lycian Shore. Harcourt 1956 204p illus 
$6.50 

“An account of a single journey in a sail- 
ing yacht al the Asia Minor coast of present- 
day Turkey. Miss Stark and her companions 
followed in the wake of the Greeks and Persians, 
and the men who prepared the scene for Alex- 
ander the Great. Just as the ancient voyagers 
did, they landed as the tides and winds allowed.” 
Publisher's note 


1956 


THE BOUNDING MAIN 


Jones, WILLIAM HERBERT SIDNEY 
. . . Cape Horn Breed, by William H. S. 
Jones as told to P. R. mp gers with 
28 illus. and oy ye ma “ pmemaas 
Bks. 1956 328p ill 

At head of title: My te le as an 
apprentice in sail in the full-rigged ship “British 
Isles” 

“The story of life aboard one of the last of 
the great sailing ships from the diary of the 
author who rounded Cape Horn in her as an 
apprentice in 1905.” American news of books 


Newsy, ERIc 
The Last Grain Race; with photographs. 
Houghton 1956 302p illus $4 
A “story of salt water life as the author 
experienced it as a hand aboard the square-rigger 
Moshulu in the last grain run in 1938.” Ameri- 
can news of books 


SNow, EDwarD RowE 
Vengeful Sea. Dodd 1956 307p illus $4 
Contains 27 true stories of shipwrecks and 
other disasters at sea os the past centuries 
Partial contents: “Grosvenor; Loss 


of the “Centaur”; Loss of facue “Antelope” ; 
“Lady Hobart” and the iceberg; Wreck of the 





“Albion”; Wreck of the New Bedford whaler 
a Circus ship catches fire; ar sage gd of 
“Pulaski”; Grace Darling; Burning of the 
SAwetsia : Samoan hurricane; America’s worst 

marine storm; Hurricanes and "floods 


JAZZ 


CONDON, Eppre and GEHMAN, RICHARD, eds. 
Eddie Condon’s Treasury of Jazz. Dial 
Press 1956 488p $5 

A collection of “articles, commentary, and 

fiction about jazz and jazzmen by some of the 

foremost jazz figures and some-well- antag Fe afi- 
cionados — Leonard Feather, Artie Shaw, Mar 

shall Stearns, Benny Goodman, Nat Hentoff, 

John Crosby, and George Simon, — many. 

Publishers’ 


Anecdotal rather than musical.” 
weekly 
MODERN ART 
B.esH, RuDI 


Modern Art USA; men, rebellion, con- 
uest, 1900-1956. Knopf 1956 295p 


illus $5 
This history of the t of modern 
art in America during the past fifty years ‘‘chron- 


icles the exhibits and museums P bem made art 
history, points out what caught the popular taste 
and what failed, and tells . of the main 
artists and styles.” Publishers’ weekly 


MODERN MAN 


HEILBRONER, RosBert Louis 

Quest for Wealth; a study of acquisitive 

man. Simon & Schuster 1956 278p $3 

“A book about the origin and nature of the 

universal drive for acquisition, its manifestation 

throughout history, and its peculiar role in the 

money-oriented society of today.” Publisher's 
note 


Hoye, FRED 
Man and Materialism. Harper 1956 161p 
illus maps $2.75 

“A materialist, maintains Mr Hoyle, is one 
who does not distinguish between spiritual and 
material values and regards everything as an ex- 
pression of the same natural laws. In analyzing 
the patterns of these natural laws, he covers 
some of the phenomena of communism, the crisis 
in food and pulation, industrialism, religious 
impulses.” Hunting 


WILson, COLIN 

The Outsider. Houghton 1956 288p $4 
A study of the intellectual manifestations 

of the Nonconformists » of various 

persuasions with detailed analyses of many of 

them, from Nietzsche to Sartre, Van Go to 

Ramakrishna, Wells, Hulme and Shaw.” Ameri- 

can news of books 
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NATURE, RARE AND 
MEDIUM 


AyYMAR, BRANDT 
Treasury of _— Lore. . 
1956. 400 
“From _ am of Eden to snakes of 
today in re cngy fable, stories, essays, 


. Greenberg 


adventures.” 
title 
Contains 85 selections from such diverse 
sources as the Bible, Aesop, 7. Bull- 
Pa gm L. ‘Ditmars, D. Lawrence, 
Ba Kipling, Thoreau, Emily Dickinson, 
and Dante’ 


DURRELL, GERALD MALCOLM 
Drunken Forest; with illus. by Ralph 
Thom Viking 1956 238p illus 
map $3.75 
“This is an account of a six months’ trip 
that my wife and I made to South America in 
1954. Our plan was to make a collection of - 
strange animals and birds found in this ms 
the world. .. From our point of view the trip 
was a failure. . . However, even a failure has 
its lighter side, and this I have tried to portray 
in this book.” Explanation 


Hitt, RALPH NADING 
Window in the Sea. Rinehart 1956 208p 
illus $3.50 
“For twenty some Marine Studi 
Marineland . has been delighting 
thousands of visitors with its ‘ 


-eyed view’ of 
the ocean and its inhabitants. author com- 
bines the facts about this oceanarium with inter- 


TOYNBEE AND RELIGION 


SAMUEL, MAURICE 
Professor and the Fossil; some observa- 
tions on eo Toynbee’s - study 
of history. Knopf 1956 268p 
that Toynbee's 6 ill of 
Judaism and the Jews in ‘A study of history’ . 
contains many fallacious ises and conclu- 


inent passages 
Toynbee's de- 
spon 1 ews to Yo er weited os 
- spiritua 
tural contributions from Biblical tn times to the 
een Bki 
TOYNBEE, ARNOLD JOSEPH 
An Historian's Ap 
Oxford 1956 318p $5 
“ Ae Boge! on Giff eet tinned in 
t versi Edinburgh in years 1952 
and 1953.” Taste 
“World-view of Boren in history from 


$ perspecti gresses in religion, 
Toyaber fel, from worship of mature wr 
Saf Mall > wanllly of en Abscess 


to Religion. . . 


Reality. His views i are in shorter form 
than in ‘A Study of History." Publisher's 
weekly 


TROUBLE SPOTS 


BowLes, CHESTER 

Africa's Challenge to America; foreword 
by Thomas K. Finletter. Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press 1956 134p map $2.75 

“After recent travels in Africa, the former 
rf to India analyzes Africa's 
state of upheaval, points out the West's stake in 

Africa, and defines an American policy to win 

Africa's friendship.” Publishers’ weekly 

HUTCHISON, ELMO H. 

Violent Truce; a military observer looks 
at the Arab-Israeli conflict 1951-1955. 
With forewords by Vagn Bennike, 
W. T. McAninch, John R. DeBarr. 
Devin-Adair 1956 199p illus maps 
$3.50 

“His account is taken straight from the 
record and adds a maton new dimension 
to our understanding of Middle Eastern strife. 

The author takes note of Soviet maneuvering 

in that area and offers specific recommendations 

toward a solution that will best serve American 
interests and avert full-scale war.” Publisher's 
note 


WOMEN’S ROLES 


BarD, MARY 
Just Be Yourself. Lippincott 1956 255p 
$3.50 
The author “writes of her experiences run- 
ning a Brownie Scout Troop and of the unex- 
po hazards involved for parents and particu- 
ly leaders.” American news of books 
Brown, LILIAN (MACLAUGHLIN) 

Bring ‘em Back Petrified; illus. by H. 
Lawrence Hoffman, Dodd 1956 277p 
illus $4 

“With her paleontologist husband the au- 
thor ventured into the Guatemalan jungle to 
gk for the remains of prebistoric monsters. 

This . » am account of their experiences.’ 

Retail y Sate 

RYAN, MARGARET G. 

African Hayride. Rand McNally 1956 

255p illus map $3.50 
“The author's adventures on a safari 
Soo Africa in a specially built Italian car. 
diamonds in a Belgi mine, 
= t murderous Mau u natives and 
meeting a Sultan tin Zanzibar) are some of the 
high points of the book.” McClurg. Book news 


—_ Dora JEssig, 
School, by “Miss Read” ;pseud 
J. S. Goodall. Houghton 1956 
asap | us $3 
First published in England, 1955 
Story of a year with a schoolful of children. 
They live in the English village of Fairacre—a 
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Saint, Dora J.—Continued 


handful of thatch-roofed cottages, a church, the 

school—and their teacher is the remarkable Miss 

Read. (Publisher) 

SANDERS, MARION K. 

The Lady and the Vote; illus. by Charles 
E. Martin. Houghton 1956 172p illus 
$2.95 

A lighthearted primer of practical politics 
written by a woman who first became active in 
politics when she ran for Congress in 1952. She 
introduces the reader to such bipartisan — 
as the Gravide Dame, Great and Lesser Battle 

Axes and the Ardent Amateur, and describes 

some of the workings of both local and national 

political organizations. (Publisher) 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BINNS, ARCHIE 
: Enchanted Islands; illus. 
Duell 1956 239p illus $3 
The sailing adventures of six teen-agers 
among the San Juan Islands of Puget Sound. 
They hope to their uninhabited dream island 
as well as to catch a — Who could have 
foreseen that the very first night out, would 
be robbed by a young “pirate.” (Publisher) 
JACKSON, SHIRLEY 
Witchcraft of Salem Village; illus. by Lili 
Rethi. Random House 1956 176p illus 
(Landmark bks) $1.50 
“A dramatic retelling of how village chil- 
dren caused the horrifying witchcraft trials of 
Old Salem, at the end of the 17th century.” Mc- 
Clurg. Book news 
MASTERS, KELLY RAY 


Skin Diver, by Zachary Ball ;pseud,. Holi- 
day House 1956 251p $2.75 
“Joe Panther, young Seminole skipper of a 

deep-sea fishing boat is hired by a marine scien- 
tist for an ersea research expedition. Aided 
by Joe’s friend, Tiger Tail, a native diver, 
they spend three adventurous months in the 
Bahama Islands. With . . . spear guns and 
underwater cameras, they lore coral reefs 
collect and aes os specimens, and hunt 
sharks, sting rays, and giant tarpons.” Publish- 
er's note 

NIELSEN, JEAN 
Island Exile. Funk 1956 250p $2.75 

ie, forced ;by her mother’s 

a year on desolate Ajax Is- 


Neil Meitzler. 


“Young 
ill health, to 
land in the San Juans, discovers a spirited group 
of people who bolster her courage and bring 
friend a. fun during her memorable so- 


journ.” lisher's note 
NinporF, QUENTIN C. 
Williwaw Cubs; illus. by John Jordan. 
Dodd 1956 179p illus $2.75 
“The story of a y boy in Alaska who 
wants to save the boat of his father who is 
crippled in an accident. He tries to earn money 
by capturing a pair of bear cubs alive for a 
reward offered by a menagerie.” McClurg. Book 
news 


SUMMERS, JAMES L. 
Off the Beam. Westminster Press 1956 
219p $2.75 

Arnold Thompson, a junior in high school, 
meets up with Jeff Morgan and joins his gang. 
They become involved with school officials when 
they break into the school to play basketball. 
His loyalty to his friends gets him into further 
scrapes until he finally realizes he must make 
the right choices and assume responsibility for 
his own future. (Publisher) 


SUBTEEN 
BATCHELOR, JULIE FORSYTH 
Sea Lady; illus. by William M. Hutchin- 
son. Harcourt 1956 59p illus $2.25 
“Essex, Connecticut, at the time of the War 
of 1812 is the setting for this story in which a 
young boy proves his co during a daring 
night raid of the British Navy on the town's 
shipyards.” McClurg. Book news 
CARROLL, RUTH (ROBINSON) and CARROLL, 
LATROBE 


Tough Enough’s Trip. Oxford 1956 64p 
illus $2.75 


Sequel to: Tough ~_ 
“Beanie Tatum and Enough, his 
dog, have a wonderful time collecting all sorts 


of pete on 0 Seip 00 Cio Caray Pieine.” Retail 
booksellet 
GopDDEN, RUMER 
The Fairy Doll; illus. by Adrienne Adams. 
Viking 1956 67p illus $2.50 
“Elizabeth was quite different from her 
brothers and sisters. was clumsy, naughty, 
and not very clever. She couldn't even ride her 
bicycle—until the fairy doll took her in hand! 
Then Elizabeth would hear a faint ‘ting!’ that is 
like a Christmas bell, which meant that the fairy 
doll was there to help.” Publisher's note 
Appeared with different illustrations in 
“Ladies’ home journal” 
Honour, ALAN 
Cave of Riches; the story of the Dead Sea 
scrolls; illus. by P. A. Hutchison. Mc- 
Graw 1956 159p illus (Whittlesley 
House publications) $2.75 
“A young e’s book about the discov- 
ery of the scrolls, with a chronological report 
from their discovery in 1947 to their present 
location at the museum of the Old City of 
Jerusalem.” McClurg. Book news 
Miers, EARL SCHENCK 
Ball of Fire; illus. by Paul Galdone. 
World Pubs. 1956 220p illus $2.50 
Turkey Saunders, , Lover and the 
rest of the boys of “ ines” reappearing 
“on Buzz Kyler’s Northfield baseball team, are 
now Pony . +. age, and this time the story 
centers ar Turkey. Though he is pitcher 
for his team and must struggle to keep up his 
technique, Turkey's are not cut out 
the diamond alone. champions a new friend, 
Ben Phyfe, who is kind of an outcast around 








8 READERS' CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


THE YOUNGEST 
SLOBODKINA, EsPHYR 
The Clock; story and pictures by Esphyr 
Slobodkina. Abelard-Schuman 1956 unp 
illus $2.50 


“Everyone in town told time by the chimes 
of the old clock in the church tower. One day 
the chimes were silent, and everything was hectic 





until the clock was repaired.” McClurg. Book 
news 
ZION, GENE 
Harry the Dirty Dog; pictures by Margaret 
Bloy Graham. Harper 1956 unp illus $2 
“Harry was a black-and-white dog who dis- 
liked getting a bath. After running away and 
playing in all the dirtiest places possible, Harry 
returned home to find himself in a most un- 
expected . . . difficulty.” Retail bookseller 


